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TO MEN. 


Mex, the time draws on to action— 
Draws, with sternest-voiced demand ; 
Who would bear its strain and traction 
Must be strong in heart and hand: 
Who shall grapple double-handed 
With it shall have manhood’s name}; 
Who shall faltér shall be branded » 
- With unchanging mark of shame. . 


Toil, oh! Forgeman, damp and sooty, 
At the shapes that, one by one, 
Grow, wherewith the iron duty 
Of the season shall be done: 
Toil; the time is loud with clamor, 
And it striketh palm with thee, ° 
In the ringing of thy hammer, 
For the good that is to be. 


Speed, oh! Plowman; let not thistles 
Prick out from the loaded wain: — 

On full many a field there bristles 
Crop of steel instead of grain: 

Speed; the soldier’s orphan children, . 
Who in mercy shall not see 

Where their father’s grave is filled in, 
Turn their hungry eyes to thes. 


Strike, oh! Soldier, once and ever 
For the right that grows apace; 
Every blow of thine endeavor 
Brings a glory to thy face: 4, 
It shall be a newer birth-right ~ 
If the death-bolts hurtle by ; 
It shall brighten though the earth-light 
Fade beforg it from thine eye. 


‘Sing, oh! Poet: be thy minor 
Holy-sweet to match the wreath 
Of the cypress, grown diviner 
Now upon the brow of death: 
And thy major’s revelation— 
Let it upward rise and roll 
To the heighis of aspiration 
Of a nation’s lifted soul. 


Pray, oh! Christian: God is nearer 
In the storm than in the sun; 
And His will is growing clearer: 
Pray His waiting — done— 
Done triumphant, as Moses 
Walked through night and death to see 
Far in Sharon’s vale the roses 
Waiting ages for the free. 


' Toil, fight, sing, pray, men unshrinking, 

With a high, heroic will; 

And the good the time is thinking 
To the perfect orb shall fill— 

Orb of life for feet uplifted, 
While calm brows are yet above 

In new sunlight round them drifted er 
By the winds of broader love. 


THE TEXAS EXPEDITION. 


WE publish on page 753 an illustration of the 


LanpixG oF GENERAL Banks’s EXPEDITION ON 
Brazos SANTIaGo, Texas, on 2d November, from 
a sketch by a staff officex, The expedition is des- 
tined to restore Texas to the Union, and put an end 
to the contraband trade which has been carried on 
at Matamoras, The Hergld correspondent, writin 

on 2d November, says: | . 


At an early hour this morning the bar was examined, 
and casks laid down as buys. Nine feet of water was 
found upon the bar, and onc# over, navigation was easy. 

We accordingly commenced preparing to enter the har- 
bor, and the light-draught steamer General with 
the Nineteenth Iowa on board, got under way, was 
soon rising and falling amidst foam of the huge break- 
ers; but as she steamed gallantly on and crossed the bar 
in safety, the soldiers on bord gave three hearty cheers, 
which were heard on the flag-ship and answered by the 
waving of hate and handkerhiefs 
_ . Bhe crossed the bar at predisely twelve o'clock noon, and 

from that moment Texas was ours. The General's dis- 


patch-boat—the little not Drew—followed, and she 
went capering along like a frisky young coquette of sixteen, 
‘wunding over the like a 


The Clinton, with the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Maine 
regiments on board, was the'third to cross, and it was her 
zood fortune to be the first to disembark her troops, the 
the first touching Texan soil. 

e next moment, the this regiment, followed 
chat of the Nineteenth raised. 


Thus the men from the extreme northern of the 
Union were the first to raise the of cael maga the 


out pickets. 


compa. of cavalry by the 
of the 7. A. Scott, Che which 


‘aa salt wrong in his reckoning : 
for he afterward stated he “ es he 2, 


xicans on the Rio Grande 
shall probably have to make an a 


ore, 


Brazos, as well islands slong the Texan a 
is a sandy ‘a ¥ 


light-louses, one on each side. 


Charred ruins show that three dwellings were destroyed 
Nothing but the chimneys remain 


by fire some time ago. 
standing. 


j 


a COn- 
Those of your readers who have ever visited i Is)- 
and can have a good idee of this ‘barren, inhoophable 


stands 
right, and a mile or so farther comand the interior A | ed 


used General - 
lor for ‘stores can yet be seen; but no 

meet the eye in every direc- 
there is no covering from the rays of 


the burning oun by Gay, nor the heavy chilly dews by 


‘our wells were discovered by our soldiers; but the wa- 
ter is brackish and thease were col- 
head of poor cattle. ber wee 

terribly from and drank with ty the 
e water that our men gave out to them from the 
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PROCLAMATION: 


BY HORATIO SEYMOUR, 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. - 
In accordance with the Customs and Laws of this State, 
I, Horatio Szrmovur, Governor of the State of New Y ork, 
do hereby designate Thursday, the 26th instanf, to be-a 
day of Thanksgiving and Prayer, and I hereby declare 


the same to be a Legal Holiday. 
In the midst of calamities, upon our country by 
the wickedness, folly, and crimes of men, we have re:-:.0 


to be thankful to Almighty God for abundant Harve:ts, 
for exemption from Pestilence, and for the preservation 


in the service of their 


of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 

three. Horatio SEYMOUR. 
By the Governor. 

‘Dante, F. Tyee, Private Secretary. 


THE SITUATION. 


UR armies seem once more at a stand-still. 
The November mud appears to have driven 


both Meade and Lee into winter-quarters;"and 
cavalry raids and guerrilla and outpost skirmishes | 
| are likely to be the only movembiits ‘Of ‘consé- ‘ 
quence on the Potommic for some weeks to come: | 


At Chattanooga all is quiet, and édrrespond- 
ents write that no active operations ate expect- 
ed in that army for some time. “Grant will have 


enough to do to hold and secure his eomnithi- 


cations, and feed his army at Chi ; 
while, on the other hand, Bragg will have his 
hands full in preparing for the inevitable move- 
ment on Atlanta and Rome. Gilmore contin- 
ues to thunder away at Fort Sumter and the 
other outer defenses of Charleston. But thus 
far he seems to be making but little impression, 
and the belief gains ground that Charleston can 
only be reduced by a land attack, and regular 
approaches against Moultrie. In East Tennes- 
see Foster, who succeeds Burnside, will probably 
be able to hold Knoxville, but can not do much 


more, except in the way of cavalry raids. In| 


the Southwest all id comparatively quiet. Away 
down Seuth, on the Mexican frontier, General 
Banks has landed an army, with designs which 
can only be conjectured. So enterprising and 
sagacious a man, however, would not, we may 
be certain, have embarked én a fruitless enter- 
prise; and there may be more promise:in an in- 
vasion of Texas than can now and here be dis- 
cerned. | 

But aliogether the prospect is that our armies 
will not see much fighting, at all events, on this 
side of Christmas. With the early spring Meade 
may move, Grant is sure to move, and Gilmore 
may pursue his victorious career; but till then 
we may not have much exciting news to chron- 
icle. 

Meanwhile it devolves. upon the country to 
devote its whole energies to the work of recruit. 


ing the army. _Three hundred thousand more | 


men are wanted by New-year: 


which exists every it is quite probable 
that the price may to a figure which 
may render it impossible for the great mass of 
the individuals drafted to service. Peo- 


ple who do not want'to run the risk ofthe draft 
had better, therefore, lose no time in stimula- 


try where, with proper energy onthe part of in- 

ot lunteers, the be filled 
vo 

without a draft. 

There are two other important movements 

which are going on day by day. One is the re- 

cruiting of negro troops: the other, the coloni- 


sation and cultdre by free labor of abandoned | 


plantations. Both are essential to the final coni- 
pletion of the work we have in hand. The 
promise we have made to the negroes, which, in 
the President's words, “‘ must be kept,” can only 
be secured by giving men of color the power to 
protect themselves. They must be made the 
armed guardians both of their own liberty and 
of the dominion of the United States. Allthe 


Southern forts and military lines which, through- 


oatthe lifetimé of the present generation, it will 
be mecessary to gafrison must be gafrisoned by 
negro troops. _ And all the plantations which 


| the Southern chivalry have abandoned or for- 


feited must be worked by free labor. » It devolves 
upon us to show to the world that the negro will 
work as well for the hope of reward as from the 
‘dread of punishment, and that sugar and cotton 


can be raised as profitably at the South without 


slave-drivers as they ever were with them. The 
reports of the commission which has in’ charge 
the letting of Government plantations are very 
encouraging. ‘This year, the profits realized by 
parties who hired from Government abandoned 
estates, and worked: them with free labor, have 
been in -many instances enormous. We must 
line the Mississippi Valley with a new race of 
settlers, nurtured in the wholesome air of free- 
dom; and then, but not till then, will that 
glorious country be firmly secured to the Union, 
and in a condition to yield the fruits which it 
was God’s ordinance it should produce. 


BRITISH JOURNALISM. 


“One leading cause of the bitter feeling against 
England which has pervaded all classes in this 
country since the war broke out has been the 
ceaseless stream of abuse and misrepresentation 
which has been poured upon us and our cause 
by the British journals. Not only has the Zimes 
steadily traduced us and falsified our aims and 


prospects, but almost every minor journal, wheth- 
er published in London or in the rural districts 


of England, has thrown its handful of mud, till 


it appeared to an American observer that the 
British public were almost universally our ene- 
mies 


This impression may have been erroneous. 
The small papers may have spoken merely for 
themselves; not for the public. We remember 
a letter which was published a year or more 
since in the Mobile Register, condemning the 
Confederate. 


Government for the selection it had . 


made of subordinate agents in Europe, and stat- 
ing that it was far simpler and surer to hire En- 
glishmen to write up the rebels than to employ 
Southerners to do the work. This letter tended 
to create the impression that the articles abusive 
of this country with which the minor British 
press was filled were merely “‘ paid puffs” of the 
rebel cause—reclames, as the French call them, 
expressing no man’s opinion. 
is confirmed by the publication of the intercept- 
ed letters of M. de Leon, rebel agent in Paris, 
to Jeff Davis and his Benjamin. He 
alludes more than once to his successful efforts 
to create public opinion in England by the aid 
of the press. After drawing attention to Earl 
Russell’s speech at Blairgowrie, he observes, in 
Benjamin : 


| a letter to Mr. 


“*The sympathy of the British people for us is growing 
stronger every day, and in the same ratjo as their antip- 
athy for the Yankees. To foster and increase these favor- 
able dispositions I have caused various publications to be 
made in England on the topics of cotton, slavery, the oath 
of Federal fabrications, and kept up a running 
fire throngh the English press. Some of these publica- 
tions shall be sent you by the first opportunity which pre- 
sents for sending packages." 

So it seems it is to Monsieur de Leon, of 
South Carolina, and not to any Ejfglishman, 
that we are indebted for the vituperation we 
find in so many British papers. The di 
will not raise the character of British journal- 
ism in American opinion. But it will render 
us much less sensitive to what these upright 
journalists may say of us hereafter. 


THE LOUNGER. 


Lyons hastened to apprise 
our authorities of the Lake plot, and it is pretty 
clear that Great Britain means to avoid all occasion 
of trouble with this country. 

‘We need not be in haste to ascribe this conduct 
to any profounder admiration of our system, nor 
to suppose that she has any romantic friendship 
for us, as we certainly have not for her. But at 
least it should modify that indignation which the 
general tone of the British press and the sneers 


of the officers of the Government during the first | rebellion. Now has barbarism ever 


This impression. 


years of the war naturally produced; nor ought 
any fair Englishman who read the stuff that Mackay 
wrote ftom New York for the Times, and who was 
familiar with the leaders and speeches of men and 
papers in d, to be surprised that we werein- _ 
dignant. ‘We can each rejoice that the sky is — 
clearer, and each resolve to keep it so. 
MISSOURI 
GOVERNOR GAMBLE, of Missouri, has lately ex- _ 
pelled from the State two officers of the:United — 
States army, holding commissions from Adjutant- - 
General Thomas to recruit colored soldiers: They 
were for that reason, and not for miscon- | 
duct. may be Very conservative, ‘but it is « 
- It is part ofthat remarkable 
which in Missouri has*withstood the policy 
of the National Government, and -wWhich'the Presi- 


“dent has not yet rebuked. ‘The difficulty in Mis- - 


souri is very simple. It is that the influence of 
the National Government is thrown upon the side 
agreeable to the rebels. Here, in New York, it was 
reason enough for voting against the ‘ friends” of 
Governor Seymour, that the rebels wanted them to 
be elected. Ought it not to be enough in Missouri 
that to favor the Gamble policy is to please the 
enemy ? 

Certainly many of the loyal Missourians feel so 
strongly that they are betray.d into saying what — 
they certainly do not mean. When the speaker at 
the Cooper: Institute declared that he would not 
submit to the constitutional election of Vallandi- 
gham, for instance, as President, there is no doubt 
that the words did not express his thought. But 
there is equally no doubt that such a remark harmed 
his cause more than he imagined. So when one 
of the German “radical” papers calls upon Congress 
to protect the Government against the Adminis- 
tration, it repeats the silliest Copperhead sophism. 
The true anti-slavery men of Missouri ought to re- 
member that at a time like this, when we are fight- 
ing a bloody rebellion which puts forth exactly the 
plea of the orator, and a reaction which takes the 
ground of the paper—the cause of the orator and 
paper, so defended and stated, repels the very sym- 
pathy they invoke. 

On the other hand, no sensible man will forget 
that the faithful men of Missouri have been tried 
by fire and blood. A few expletives and super- 
latives may be pardoned them. A stern, implaca- 
ble determination that slavery, the monster that 


has spawned civil war, shall be ended and forever, 


mistake, buf it Goes not accuse 
him of the least ill intent. ‘That, we are sure, will 
presently appear. .The President, by his declared 
policy; belongs with thé radical loya] Missourians. 
A few months more of war will bring him to their 
side. A few months more will show him that Mr. — 


ral Blair is not a wise counselor, 
and does not represent a Border State policy, 
which, at this point of the war, is practicable. 


— 


A CONTRAST. 

Tue dainty “ bill of fare’? at the Russian ball, 
printed in French upon colored satin, contrasts 
curiously with another “ bill of fare’ on which that 
heading is boldly printed, and which has a historic 
interest. It is a strip of stout paper, about seven 
inches long and two or three broad, with the head, 
‘* Fort Lafayette.” Just below follows: ‘‘ Dejeuner, 
Wednesday, September 8, 1824. Bill of Fare.” It 
was the collation given to General Lafayette upon 
his last visit to this country. 

It is in the kitchen, according to some dinner 
philosophers, that the progress of civilization is 
most truly indicated. For all such, who may have 
preser@¥d the bill of the Russian supper, this of the 
French breakfast forty years ago will be a fit com- 
panion. The two or three little errors of spelling 
are preserved : 

Chickens, Turkeys, Hams, Tongues, Pigeons, 
Turkey a la Francaise. Snipe, Woodcock, Plover, Wild 


Claret, White Hermitage, Madeira, Champagne.” 
The present bill of fare at Fort Lafayette is un- 
derstood to be different from this. 


CIVILIZED NEIGHBORS. 

Tur Richmond Enquirer says that it prefers to 
have Yankees rather than English as its ‘‘nexy — 
deor neighbors” beyond the Potomac. There is no 
reason to doubt that this will be grati- 


Here again it is not remarkable that a 
chivalrous . , who build ‘their State upon the 
women and breed chil- 
fer that their *‘ next-door 
“vahould be iggorant and semi-barbar- 
King of Dahomey would be the best con- 
Bit asfor having ehémies ‘‘for ages” upon the | 
north side of the Potomac—that is borrowingtrouble 
of the future enormously. We are engaged in a 


war in which they will conquer us, or we shall — | 


conquer them are coming to the Lakes, or | 


. They 
“we ate going to the Gulf. The victory on one side 


or the other will be radical and final. It will be 
a social as well as a military victory. It will be | 
like that of the Normans in England. That has 
not left ages of enmity, nor will ours. The /n- 
quirer may take heart. If the rebellion succeeds 
slavery will debauch the North, and make it more 
than semi-barbarous—it will barbarize it as thor- 
oughly as it has the South itself. If the Govern- 
ment triumphs liberty will radically reform the — 
social system of the South, and fully civilize it. | 
This result is in the very nature of the contest. It 
is shown by the bitterness of the rer, as it is 
in every expression, and the whole conduct of the 
obliterated 


q 
-_, | fled as soon as our fleet anchored off the shore; for, as i 
; | have before stated, not a human being was to be seen. 
| 
a of our State from the devastations of War which afflict 
7! other sections of our land. Let us offer fervent prayers 
i- that Rebellion may be put down, our Union saved, our 
a! Liberties preserved, and our Constitution and Government 
fh upheld. As a becoming proof of thankfulness to God, and 
as a proper evidence of our gratitude to the Armies and 
Navy, I urge our citizens to make contributions, on that 
t day, for the comfort and support of the destitute families 
of those who have lost their lives or have become disabled 
| country. In the midst of our 
‘ abundance, let us remember charity to those who are in 
i want, and in the hour set apart for social and religious ee 
a | thanksgiving and praise within the limits of our State, 
Bh . let us encourage those who are engaged on distant and 
uf dangerous fields of duty, by showing sympathy and kind- 
ae ness toward their families who need our aid and support. 
fi In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
te affixed the Privy Seal of the State, at the City of 
et Albany, this tenth day of November, fin the year 
fi moment, and they c&tnot clioose fine phrases. And 
i they are not unjust. ‘The Missouri Democrat, the 
if radical organ, says that Presiderit Lincoln has 
| | 
| Ducks. Alamode veal and beef. Lobsters; and Langues 
. d'Aigneau in Jelly. Anchovies, Crabs, Lobsters. Tart- 
. lets, Cheese cakes, Puffs, Jellies, Blancmange, Oranges, 
Peaches, Pine Apples, Melons, Grapes, etc. etc. Wines: 
4 if they ere not 
pope PTT n and ne wo 80 obtained by volunteering, they will be procured 
\ Storiousiy begun, of planting the banner of freedom in the { by the draft. Congress, when it reassembles — 
last State in rebelli ! reason lleges 
have not waved forsometinc. next month, will probably amend the Conserip. AMERICA AND ENGLAND. deal 
| On landing on Brazos Island, the Fifteenth Maine, Col- | tion Act by striking out the @800 clause, s0 a8 | ‘denounces the cond 
onel Dwyer, actompanied by Major Von Hermann, of Gen- | to Jeave substitutes free to command their 
: eral Banks's staff, started for Boca Chica, took : ; own | of Mr. Laird in the rams and refusing to 
of and encamped price. Under these circumstances, and sespe- 
stance w ver was i 
ings have yet been or elsewh cially in view of the active demand for labor 
i British subject. to-plange his into war: 
; merely to gratify his own cupidity. In the same 
vein Historieus,” Mr, Vernon Harcourt, shows in ‘ 
4 the London Times that the-rebels are trying to 
{ make England the base of their hostile operations 
against a friendly power, and have therefore ren- 
| dered themselves re sible to Great Britain. 
two other localities, ‘the injudicious | suggests that Mason left England be. 
y 7 fas ohamunone which cities stepped forward to relieve every one «| cause he knew, in case the rams escaped, that he 
: from the draft, Jast summer, has naturally chill- | would be in a very doubtful position toward the 
ed patriotic ardor, and Jalled cowards into a | Govetnment. Add to this that the Governor-Gen- 
+ false security. Hence; hire, a new draft—per- 
emptory and withont escape—is seemingly inev- 
| itable. But there are many parts of the coun- 
tf 
| 
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civilization upon a large scale? No. Why do 
the rebels so nervously denounce us as barbarians 
and. extol. themselves Be- 


PAYING COLORED SOLDIERS. 


In his late Message to the special session of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, Governor Andrew rec- 
ommends that the State pay its colored regiments 
thé difference between their present wages and 
these of other United States soldiers. His argu- 
ment is conclusive. There is no law of the United 
States by which any discrimination in payment of 
military service can be made by reason of color. 
In truth, nobedy but those who are blinded by 
the stupid prejudices of slavery would for a mo- 
ment think it compatible with national honor to 
invite men to give themselves to the military de- 
fense of the country, and then pay some of them 
lower wages because they were of a different com- 
plexion. But in the case of the Massachusetts 
regiments the men were expressly told that they 
were to receive the same pay as other soldiers, so 
that it is a special injustice to thea. 

Governor Andrew presumes that Congress will 
correct the unwise and dishonorable discrimina- 
tion. For nothing is more plainly established than 
the bravery, fidelity, and docility of the colored 
troops. Moreover, their employment is part of the 
policy of the war, and unless it be also part of that 
policy to prevent enlistments and destroy the mo- 
rale of the army, this foolish reluctance to a frank 
acknowledgment of the services of every good sol-, 
dier will disappear. When it is remembered how 
splendidly these men behaved upon the Mississippi 
and at Morris Island—that, wounded and upon his 


knees, the color-sergeant of the Fifty-fourth Mas- 
_ sachusetts held up the flag, and brought it still fly- 


ing out of the fiery storm—and how ardent and 
profound is their attachment to the flag and the 
cause it stands for, it is incredible that any man, 
not a rebel or a should for a moment 
doubt what ought to be done. 


THE VICTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1832-8, 


Tue Loyal Publication Society have lately is- 
sued a very interesting paper by J udge John Mason 
Williams, ex-Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Massachusetts. It is a brief account of the 
Nullification Controversy of 1882-3, and is intend- 


ed to show that South.Carolina, and not General | 


Jackson, was the victor. And the Chief Justice 
shows what he intends, as appears from a very . 
simple statement. | 

On the 24th of November, 1832, the South Car- 
olina Convention passed the Nullification Ordi- 
nance, making it the duty of the Legislature to 
arrest the operation of the tariff of ’32 in South Car- 
olina after the 1st of February, 1833. TheConven- 
tion also issued an address to the other sovereign 


|" States, stating that, in its desire to preserve the | 


Union, South Carolina would make certain conces- 
sions—which were, in substance, that it would 
allow to pass a revenue but not a protect- 
ive tariff. This address was sent to the President 
and to the Governors. Judge Williams quotes the 
replies of seventeen of the twenty-three S 

which, with the exception of that of Virginia, vehe- 


‘mently denounce the South Carolina doctrine. The 


other six are Rhode Island, Vermont, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Louisiana. Of their ac- 
tion he has no record at hand. 

‘The Act of Nullification reached President Jack- 
son early in December. He acknowledged its re- 
ceipt on the 10th, in the famous proclamation writ- 
ten by Edward Livingston. But in his annual 
Message of the 4th, after the threats of South 
Carolina had been openly made, he recommended 
that the tariff be reduced to the reWenue standard. 
On the 12th of February, 1833, Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise bill was introduced, which was intended to 
raise no more revenue than was “ necessary for the 
economical support of the Government.” Mr. Cal- 
houn, incarnate nullification, immediately approved 


‘jt. Mr. Robbins, the ney eet Senator from Rhode 


Island, said, ‘* We offer her [South Carolina] this 
bill, not to renounce this power [of nullification], 
but to refrain from its exercise at present... .If 
this precedent is to govern, where is the security 
‘for. the stability of the Union I can not see.” Mr. 
Choate, of Massachusetts, said, ‘‘ You suppress 
nullification... .by just promptly granting... .all 
it demands,” 

Meanwhile troops were raising in South Caro- 
lina; and Congress passed the “‘ Force Bill,” while 
it was hastening to yield the point in dispute. 
After that was yielded, on the 11th of March, the 
South Carolina Convention met again. It con- 
gratulated itself upon its attitude of resistance to 
the Government, by which it had procured a mod- 
ification of the tariff of 1832, even before it took 
effect, The Convention therefore repealed the 
Nullification Act, whieh had achieved its purpose. 


‘Bat it declared the “Force Bill” null and void 


within the State; and that act of nullification was 


Th udge Williams, who sup- 
ports his point by ample historical citations, the 
tariff of 1832 was modified by Congress under a 
threat from South Caroliia: ‘That the Government 
was authorized to compel the execution of the laws 
is of no importance, in view of the fact that the at- 
titude of resistance had been assumed and the day 


named for revolt to begin. Under such circum, ’ 
the dient, 


stances to change a law is to surrender 
ty, the honor, and the power of the Gove 


If the present Administration had abandoned Sum- | | 


ter before the 12th of April, 1861, it would have 
done exactly what the Administration of 1832 did. 
Both said to SouthCarolina, “ You will fire at your 
peril.” But the one hastened to do what Carolina 
wanted before she had a chance to fire; the other 
calmly did its own duty, and has turned the trai- 
torous fire of South Carolina against her own heart. 
There has been a great deal of sighing for General 


| Jackson since this war began. General Jackson | 


was a resolute soldier, but this war demanded a 


NEW PICTURES. 

No American piciure is better known than “ Mer- 
cy’s Dream,” by Daniel Huntington, the President 
of the National Academy. It was first exhibited 
in 1841, and the impression it then made of grace, 
tenderness, richness, and loveliness has been since 
most widely extended by a print which suggested, 
if it did not reproduce, the painting. Seventeen 
years afterwacd Mr. Huatington, naturally anx- 
ious that a work, the fruit of his earlier 


wers, 
_which had been so universally admired should be 


made as perfect as possible, painted another copy 
in a more masterly manner, which he intrusted to 
one of the most eminent of the English engravers, 
Mr. Barlow, whose work is familiar to all of us in 
his exquisite ‘‘ Huguenot Lovers.” It is this sec- 
ond, mature work which is now exhibited under 
the auspices of Mr. M‘Clure at Goupil’s Gallery. 
It is a picture of great brilliancy and beauty. 


The angel, lightly poised, is just placing the radi- 


ant crown upon the head of Mercy, which is raised | 
toward it with yearning tenderness. The scene is 
a wood, and at the right of the spectator a deep, 
rich vista of landscape nobly completes the work. 
It is remarkable for its purity, sweetness, and sim- 
plicity, and the face of Mercy has a touching love- 
liness which haunts the memory. The picture has 
also an interest of curiosity in its remoteness from 
the topics of the time, and from the “‘ sensational” 


effect, which is as popular in art as in literature. | 


u “Think of sitting at 
winter breakfast,” said a friend, ‘‘ and seeing 
upon your walls this glimpse of summer |” 


IN EXTREMIS. 

THERE can be little doubt that the rebellion is 
sorely pinched. Simultaneously with the confes- 
sions of want which appear in the Southern papers 
comes the capture of two of the chief blockade-run- 
ners. It remains only that Wilmington should be 
sealed up, and the privation which the rebel Com- 

-General feared last April will be felt by 


ev 
in the editorial columns of this paper last week, the 
suppression of the rebellion becomes merely a ques- 
tion oftime. Andthen what? What is the dan- 
ger? Merely that.we shall be in possession of a 
victory which we do not know how to use; that 
appeals to magnanimity will be forcibly made in 
order to defraud success of its value. 

The one thing that every man who really under- 
stands the war will bear in mind is this, that al- 
though the rebel armies may. be defeated, the rebel 


mind will remain the same. The war is only the | 


cropping out of the radical, vital, social contest, 
which will open war just so long as it 
continues, Ifan early New England settler, living 
on the edge of the forest, supposed that he had se- 
cured peace and safety because he had driven the 
wolf that threatened his farm into the woods, he 
was mistaken. The wolf was the threat; the wolf 
was the danger. While the wolf lived the settler 
could not lay his gun aside; but when he had 
killed him the peril ceased. 

We may drive the rebel armies before us, but if 
we leave their cause and inspiration untouched, 
they retire enly to recuperate. If the men who 
have led the rebellion return to the Union under 
an‘ oath of allegiance, the necessary hostility of 
Slavery and Liberty will stimulate them to new 
plotting and treason. Some may abandon hope. 
But he does not know slavery who does not know 
that it would begin the education of a new genera- 
tion of rebels. 


GENERAL GANTT’S§ LETTER. 

Ir is a natural question whether the letter of 
the rebel General Gantt to his fellow-sinners at the 
South may be considered to be the expression of 
any very general. feeling. Is it likely that the 
waning fortunes of the rebellion will incline many 
of its supporters to acquiesce in the profound so- 
cial change and destruction of sectional traditions 
which the victory of the Government logically im- | 
plies? Will suffering and loss and discomfiture, 
inflicted by men and a part of the country they 
have always been taught to despise, ficline the 
rebels to resign with equapimity their own social 

and theories? or will they generally be left 
sullen and unéonyvinced, although subdued ? 

That there Will bé yery many like General Gantt 
can not be doubted... But can the long social and 
political convictions of a section like the South be 
uprooted by the fortune of a brief war? Is it. 
not only very recenthy, and not without great re- 


have we had from Union men in for in- 
stance, which we have so long held in part, and in 
which the slavery system has been demoralized, 
that they are willing to let it go, and combine 
heartily to try the inevitable experiment of free 
labor? While in Missouri, which has been man- 
gled by the war and scourged with fire, even the 


80 sincere, and unreserved a 


icy of liberty and slavery. 

Such facts should be 
expect hearty sympathy with the emancipation 
policy even. among Union men at the South, nor 
suppose that when we win the final battle we have 
reached the end of the struggle. As we say else- 
where in these columns, let us be ready to use our 
victory when it comes by previously understand. 
ing exactly what it demands of us. Let us reflect 
that the foundation of peace is not the capture of 
rebel arms, but the destruction of rebel principles 
and systems, 


LITERARY, 

As the holidays approach the publishers are 
busy and the trade is very lively. Scribner issues 
Mr. Mitchell’s (Ik Marvel's) new book, ‘“‘ My Farm 
of Edgewood,” which is a delightful record of the 

of a scholar who sees and en- 


twinkling humor, tenderness, grace, and pathos, 


& 
B 


arrived 
greet wie authorities in concerting measures 
defense, atin ferreting oat the partion if , that 
are engaged in the reported plot at J *s Island. 


There are grounds for the belief that General 
M*DowELL soon be assigned to an important com- 


Burtzr has arrived at Fortress Monroe and as- 
sumed the command of his new department. General 
Foster, upon leaving, issued a farewell order to his 
troops. 


ashington w presented ar 


Captain SHAw, ald to Major-General Avaus, has been 
ordered from New Orleans to the head-quarters at Wash- 


as master Captain Perry, 

General Canaries K. GrAnam has. been re- 

by order of the Secretary of War, from his com- 

mand in the Army of the Potomat, and directed to report 
to General Bur" 

Commander h .zr1son has been detached from the com- 
mand of the Minnesota, and is awaiting orders. 

Lientenant-Colonel Laturop, Inspector-General of Gen- 
been relieved and ordered 

est. 

GENERAL ORDERS—No. 356 

By direction of the President of the Uhited States, Ma- 
ishonorably dismissed 
4 co and words against 


General Tayior at the of the 
Ww of the Sixth 
has been appointed chief of the Bureau, vice Colo- 


ton hat General Muape pro- 
poses, the of affairs at the front permit, 
to attend the tion of the National’ Cemetery 


loyal vote is almost equally divided between a pol- }_ 
that we may not 


mand of the Invalid corps dépét, Wruewst1, 
appointed chief of thet bureau. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


: 


a view probably to attack Lookont Mou 
may be, to send troops to reinforee General Burnside.” 
SHERMAN’S COLUMN, 


1 On the 18th the 
two shots a minute 

continued with rapid 
were only two 


ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


officers, under command of one who had 

himself in similar dashing and three hundred 
men. The officers embarked at in the Con. 
federate steamer Robert E. Lee, and at Halifax. 


could a littJe meat for the hospitals, 
It is evident from these facts that the only to 
the U is to take possession tnond and 
release them misery, which it would the very 
necessities of the rebels compel them to upon them, 


A large quantity of consisting of beef, 
sugar, rice, potatoes, coffea, were from 
Monroe on 14th by the Commissary of Subsist- 

ence to te Union Rich- 
mond, ty-five thousand ‘rations in all forward- 
ed, and to be seen whether the will 


COST OF BLOCKADE-RUNNING. 
The attempt at blockade. running into 
North te te "Winns 
a few days past five large steamers 
arms and 


as we have reported, by which we have not 
8 


THE ANGLO-PIRATES. 

Tar case of the suspected rebel gun-boat Alexandra has 
been again up fn the Court of Ex , London, and it 
seems that the Attorney-General’s motion for a 
new with a view of raising all the points of the case, 
will be and that the ruling now had will decide 
the case of the rams. 


ee 755 
: Captain G. H. Soorr hae been ordered to the command : 
| the De Beto; Commenter tothe 
| vie man 
can prove slavery to be the sign of an advanced tla 
and advancing civilization, they forecast their own Gettysburg, pooventiing | 
hes retarned from 
o Southern tour of inspection. — 
eC The rebel General Frreaven Lar is on his way to Fort . 
way 
CHATTANOOGA. 
A pispaton from A 1 
joys all the poetry of his rural life, while he per- fore Chattanooga continued briski — <a 
fectly understands that to make his story valuable : 
to farmers he must show that farming is profitable | 
| 2° It le very intersting ro- 
mark tne shrewd Yankee faculty under the dainty Mejor-General Sherman was at General ‘ 
elegance of the Bachelor,” whese “ Reveries” ‘by | having made «junction, with hie entire 
the fire have given place to these clear, open air, | ©o'PS with the right Grant's army a¢ Chat- 
open-eyed, and open-hearted sketches of the experi- | *°°°S*- , CHARLESTON. 
ence of a practical farmer. There is the same 
with the elegant culture and polish of ‘the man of the 
| the world, in this book that are so well known in The 
| Mr. Mitchell’s earlier works, “‘ The Reveries of a 
Bachelor” and “ Dream Life,” which Mr. Scribner a | 
Its charm depends upon the intrinsic beauty of the Mente has 
theme and the treatment, and they are of the kind Sang, a0 sight eal 
which time does not wither. at eight o'clock, and pon about 
In another gallery at Goupil’s is Mr. James Hart’s twelve 
Memory of Berkshire Scenery-—a large landscape, as the train passed that point. Tt was supposed Drow s--—g 
belonging to Senator Morgan. It is full of the patrick, whe bas his camp Stevensbung, tind 
characteristic points of the landscape, - recon oitring 
altheugh there is a sombreness in the long ranges PLOT I ADA, 
of hills covered with dark evergreens which is | MMMM Does the mere fact of civil war, irre- ox aiitlo, Detrott and other Lake eltien ware much fright. 
enough felt in the open, sunny rurality The attack 
of this scene. But the brawling brook, the inter- ail “An expedition sated organ) 
vale, the wood, the hill-side, the farm, the long, | friend, mere- 
delicious reach of summer perspective, with the y a by eur- 
——— were sold to furnish the funds required, amoun to 
describes ite magic. It is the painter’s memory to be upon the “ Life wan to the Federal om 
of a summer made real and permanent. rofessor or, now preparing by Tickno Island, liberate the prisoners, convey them to Canada in 
7 Fields. It is to be a quarto, and as superb a book Yuual peoviind tor thes patposs, end Seward them by 
ec peri as can be made in the country. Halifax to Nassau or 3 the greater part of the 
funds being specially devoted to paying their passage to 
ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. taken which sipped it ta the bud. All is 
quist Sendasky and J Island, 
DISASTER IN KAST TEN NESSES, 
Major-General BUTTERFIELD, who has been cannon were 
on duty with the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps, under Gen- hon 
| eral Hooxzs, is to be recalled and assigned to a new com- ated at the termination of the branch of the ‘Pen R 
: mand elsewhere. and Vi Railroad. fact is cox in 
arm an 
ee SUFFERINGS OF OUR PRISONERS AT RICHMOND, 
A returned prisoner from Richmond, Rev. H. C. Traum 
bull, of the Tenth Connecticut regiment, says that when ; a 
he left the Libey prison at Richmond on Wednesday, the 
Union officers confined thepgshad only received one-third 
— and for several days no meat had been out, The pe" 
provisions to give and excused himeelf for the seem- ) 
ington bie cn Belle Island 
FOOD SENT THEM FROM FORTRESS MONROE. 
TURNER, pastor Israel Bethel papers. 
urch, ashington, re appointed chaplain of — 
| the of colored pes, per MARRIAGE OF MISS OHASR, 
| of the United tn the Among the guess the reception & number of the 
bor of New Yorky consequence of that officer having | most di of thee 
| in the War Department, is a and of Ver- | 
mont, 
| Colonel “succeeds ENGLA} ARD. 
Pi never repealed, revoked, or modified. | | 
nd Brigadier-General Kiurararcx arrived in Washi 
“ PRINCE Consort,” 
Potomae will also be represented on that oets & from for Liver- 
por tachment from each division of the army She pos tute Kings. 
nan as Andrew has come to see Recent afyices from Pensacola state that Leutetant 
rnment. & tha ‘colored soldiers ought to be employed, and Fir, of the Ua ed States Marines, d on the a i FRANCE. 
hat slaves should be And how fatal, red cases “ghan OPENING OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
failed to recover. The Maritie Guard lost dne Hien- | she session of the French Legislature was by 
Commodore D. has been be- | He on 4, 
recess, has | pressed the hope Maximilian’s arrival 
«pian of | Son, The Emperor thet the facial ex 
. iron-clad vessel of war, which, however, was not | hibit did not are prom- 
adopted by the Government.” 
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a “ But you will wait for mis, won't you? Have | little she ton, musingly, sitting 

crooked pine trunk, striking out The girl made no answer, but striking was not ali a tow: oak: 
shove the plain, sat Meave Gil- alpenstock on the loose stones lying thick ¥ nee! 
christ, weaving a laurel wreath with.her fingers path, went steadily down till she had passed the ‘and ‘ths ae to nvyself, There. that God 
and’ pleasant speculations with her brain. Oppo- t rock jutting half across the road, and was | her, heats y to myself, ni re, ay | deals 
site. a mountain threw its mighty shadow into the hidden from sight. Half vexed, half surprised, 80 , - me iyi iy a ae ears them he 
valley beneath. Miles away a bright gleam told | Paul followed. 
of the river, and still beyond showed the shadowy ‘Who could have dreagned of her taking fire at week’s thinki : etiam i ) hopes ans loves that shut Him out from 
hills of Vermont. The air was not here thin | that?” coming Siter her on the doatle- | god who way. pleated the shade ia which we took pride, 

y vapor, but a quivering golden presence of de- | quick. “ Women are siich incomprehensible creat- | the remembrance of various. little ) matters, ve the strength on which we J : and then 
fight on which lived sweet wild-wood odors, and | ures!” | lives look hateful to-.am, ‘With nothing left but 
ittle fragme ining cloud floated about at | Now the : - | the th ! wiatting fo 
cha wormed to its very | ferred to, from moment that she found herself | self with the pain, and he held and | just 
core with the summer heat, seemed to hold her on Got banal | t root, 
its breast with a human kindliness, and to lift her | for, notwithstanding pique, she had not the small- | her blush and smile even to recall it as she lay | then 

est intentién of making t alone; and | there alone; and then the demi-god came early to | burns, 


into the and up to the very gates of heaven ; 
and being a lonely thing, Meave rejoiced even in 
this grim mountain petting. Her face relaxed 
from its ascetic self-communing look, and bloomed 
out into the sparkle and gayety proper to twenty- 
one, when physically and morally healthy. The 
light in her eyes and the flush on her cheeks deepen- 
ed, and half unawares she chanted as if to herself: 


Couvre le manoir." 


A pleasant tenor voice, a little way down the hill, 
took up the refrain, ‘Oh, Leonore !” and a young 
man, wearing a port-folio slung across his shoulder, 
and alpenstock in hand, came up the steep ascent, 
bearing a little carefully balanced cup. + 

“Here it is at last. The spring was further 
than I thought.” 

have not been long away.” | 

“I found it an age, but perhaps you enchanted 
the ground. How can I tell what spells you are 
weaving this very moment ?” 

‘“*T don’t understand you.” 

‘Don’t you know that your quaiut name was 
that ofthe Ersefairy queen? And I have observed 
that you have an uncanny far-off look in those 
bonny brown een of yours, as if you spied things 


_ beyond the ken of common mortals.” 


‘Tf I knew a spell, you should give me some of 
that water for which I am so thirsty.” . 

“ Drink, then.” 

“Give me the cup.” 

“No; I have earned the privilege of holding it.” 

Meave stole a glance at the mischievous face 
bonding over her, colored swiftly, and dropping her 
long lashes drank without more ado, and with a 
cool Thank you, and without again looking at him, 
went on with her wreath. Paul threw away the 
cup and stretched himself at her feet with a lithe, 
panther-like ease of movement to him, 
crushing the thick shining laurel leaves between 
his restless fingers, and watching her as he lay 
there, out of a pair of keen eyes varying perpetual- 
ly from a cold grayish-blue to intensest black, and 
shaded by lashes of almost womanish length. 

“What ever sent you here?” he asked, on a 
sudden. | 

“‘ Dr. Fosdick,” answered Meave, promptly. 

It was not the answer he wished, so he looked 


unenlightened. 


“‘ Not long ago,” explained Meave, “I entertained 
a general impression that the world got up at six, 
wearied out with sleeping ; that its breakfast was 
tasteless; that morning meant do, dare, dedi, datum, 
and. the inspiriting Gee of lifting bodily such 
sentences as, “ Have you the beautiful golden can- 
dlestick of the brother of my uncle ?” from one lan- 
guage to the other; that the afternoon signified 
history and a quaggy headache; and the evening, 
involuntary disbelief in the possibility of any no- 
bility or heroism, any clear cut or original think- 
ing, any thing but dull endurance of negative dis- 
tresses. Dr. Fosdick is my Mentor, also my pbysi- 
cian; so I went to him with my sensations, and he 
called them symptoms, and ordered me a dose of 
nature. Fortunately it was close on my vacation, 
or 1 could not have left my school, so me voici.” 

Paul winced at that word school, which she 
brought out with such pitiless clearness. It dis- 
turbed certain illusions that he found pleasant; re- 


minded him that somewhere beyond this rustling, 


shining, singing, golden raountain, and the sleep- 
ing country that rolled away from its foot, tossed 
into billows of grain and meadow-land, for miles 
and miles toward the glancing water and the spec- 
tral hills, was throned, amidst war and tumult, the 
thing he called Society ; a thing that took no note 
of feet (though as arched and shapely as those show- 
ing from under the short bright skirt near him), 
that walked in the ways of toil, and with whom 
soft brown eyes and masses of reddish-brown hair 
were as dust in the balance, and altogether lighter 
than vanity in the scales with pedigrees and rent- 
rolls. The remembrance at which she could not 
even guess sounded nevertheless in his tone, and 
jarred on her in turn. 

“I wonder if it goes on still” (with an outward 
motion of the hand)—“ all that buying and selling, 
lying, cheating, sinning, marrying, and giving in 
marriage! I had almost forgotten it.” 

“Why not do so quite?’? answered Meave. 
“Why must you always be thrusting your money- 
changers into the very temple itself? trail ‘your 
worldly, everyday thinking through these holy re- 
treats, where Nature herself puts away her riotous 
cdlors, her bursts of flowers, and light waving of 
trees, to come hushed and reverent into this sol- 
emn mountain presence.” 

“*That is for‘you,” retorted Paul, lightly, ‘‘ who 
are priestess of these mysteries and ‘ solemn pres- 
ence’ all in one, when you bend your brows at me, 
as you do just now; but for everyday, worthless 
mortals like myself, mountains are simply fertiliz- 
ers, climate temperers, charming alternatives for 
cod-liver off, admirable excuses for love and book 
making, nothing more. For us your violet-colored 

talk is so much lovely nonsense. We lack your 


and twisting her 
with a little cry 
but a bound of it 


faintly, 
mere 


‘Witness the notable example you have just 
afforded us,” said Paul, coolly. ‘Really I am 
very sorry, since you find ury services so 
able; but I see no remedy. You can not get down 


the hill alone.” : 
‘Pleasant, this? I wonder ife.~. any one was 
so intolerably careless and absurd before!” 


“Ts it really so dreadful, then?” asked Paul, 
softl 


“What?” 

‘* The thought that I shall be of some small serv- 
ice to you.” 

“‘T was not speaking of you, but of my own awk- 
wardness.” 

“ Pardon me, but isn’t that an evasion? Doesni't 
the sting of the whole matter lie in the fact that 
you must now lean on me ?” 

Meave colored to the very temples. 

** You don’t understand.” | 

“TI think Ido. I could, at least, under ordina 
ry circumstances; but I can hafdly tell why you 
should feel these scruples with me. Why not ac- 
cept my help lovingly, as it is given—now and al- 
ways?” 

Meave was silent, perhaps from pain ; but there 
is a silence more eloquent than words; and the 
blush that burned on her cheek was assuredly not 
one of anger as they commenced their wearisome 
journey homeward. Wearisome, for though Paul 
half helped, half carried her, with such care and 
tenderness as he could, over the rough way, the 
pain of motion was her at short 
intervals to stop and rest, while slips and jolts were 
of a necessity unavoidable, causing her keenest 


distress, though she heroically kept back its ex- | 


and then to burning ame- 
thystine splendor as the sun went down ; the shad-' 
ows grew longer, and wove themselves together, 
and covered all the valley, and climbed the mouni- 
ains; the cows came lazily along the cool roads, 
lowing and tinkling their little bells; and the peo- 
ple staying at Mrs. Hutton’s were lounging about 


ously at his pale companion. 
“‘ Are you ready to run the gauntlet?” | 
“ Laugh if you like, but even you must 


that this is hardly pleasant.” 

‘*On the contrary, if you were not suffering, I 
should call this one of the most delightful moments 
of my life.” 


As he spoke he swung back the gate, and lifting 
Meave up the steps, brought himself and her face 
to face with a slender fair-haired girl lean 
against one of the trees, and surveying them wi 
anironical smile. Involuntarily he half withdrew 
his arm from about Meave’s t waist. 

“* Lute! Miss Mellen!” 


The lady’s cold blue eyes were bright with a 
not too pleasant meaning; the curves about her 
handsome mouth were something wrathful, her 
clear tone was sharp-edged with scorn. Meave 
looked and knew an an and a foe. Invol- 
untarily she tightened her grasp on Paul's arm, 
and that timid pressure roused in him a novél eme- 
tion—a generous indignation. Meeting the coli 
blue eyes with a steady intensity that forced down 
their scornful look, he bent over Meave, saying, in 
his softest, clearest tone, every word honey-sweet, 
but barbed : : 

“*Poor little child! you are fainting with pain, 
and I have been unpardonable to listen to you 80 
long. I shall carry you.” 

And lifting her in his arms he bore her into the 


spiritual vision, though, for that matter, it is well | house. 


enough in a woman ; keeps her from bein 


“You talk sacrilege,” exclaimed Meave, 


- ing up and commencing to descend the path. ‘I 
to you.” 


will not listen 


spring-~ 


Quintus Curtjus or Horatius did 
heroic, only each 


according to his 
bilities. Misi Mellen parapvitied Paul's“ 


Says Emile Souvestre: “It is astonishi what 
a small habitation contents Happiness, and how 


see her and made his whole morning bright ! Tn | 
us charmed by the sweet face looking up 


Bave saw him go with a little sigh, but instantly 
rebuked herself for selfishness, and then ent 
of him all the afternoon, and dreamed of him all 


slipped away after this 
Meave comfortably half-way 
r from her Eden without her guess- 


Miss Mel R00 was so anxious for a 


he nO Paul, note, no flowers, and 


broke away, showing only gleams of watery 
brightness. The creek glanced coldly, creeping 
low over its stony bed; the mountains looked 
blackish purple; the cleared hills dull and ghast- 
ly, with their ashen stumps and pale patches of 


sky and cloud were gone. The road, winding past 
the house and away among the mountains, looked 
lonesome and unlovely ; » wind sounded éerie 
and wailing. Within, the ife—for a fire was necd- 

| sd almost into 


ed on such day—hat 
blackness, and the roomr was quite deserted, save 
of that pale, still about whom the ws 

and ‘lowered, a8 if they had béen her 
thoughts taking form. 


swung her hat by its elastic band and pouted; he 
carried her basket and alpenstock. Aq was 
in progress between them. y 

“Tt is enough that J like it, Sir,” exclaimed 
Miss Mellen, sitting down by the hearth. 


caring 
should I? That is for your protégée.” 
Pani flushed redly. 
“May I ask who that is?” 
6 the young person with whom I saw you 
the first night of my arrival. I don’t know her 
name, She is a teacher, of something of the sort.” 
‘*] can not see the connection.” 
“Only that she is one of your adorers.” 
«, kbs question is of your adorers, not mine.” 


“T think you were talking of me.” 
Miss Melien raised her shoulders. : 
‘*Thatis anevasion. You can not deny that it 
| Was a flirtation.” 
Whatwould you have? One must pass the 
time. You eat't be always doing nature. You 
take these @irtations just as you do your summer 
clothes, and slip them as you would an ol. shoot- 
ing-jacket at the end of the season.” — 

“T shall remember that.” 

**As you like. But is it not absurd in us to 

2” 


was bending over it; but Lute snatched it from 

him hastily. 
“Some one is coming.” 
“T héar noone.” 
‘Tt is Mrs. Hutton. I know her step. . I shall 

not stay to be bored;”* and, catching ‘up ii 

she fled by way of the dining-room ai 

ton came in at the usual entrance. 

time for escape; but he sat 20. 


} 


immortelles. All the tender glow and softness of | She 


Meave could see that he bad taken her hand anf |‘ 
my 


“1, ply weariness and 


and the charred stunips.” __ 
_ * Quite likely. I dare say 


‘‘ Meave! it isn’t possible! I didn’t know that 
you were here !” 

need hardly tell me that.” 

‘You mean—you were here—when--” 


She spoke calmly, only with a strained clear- 
ness, in which a close listener might have detected 
a tremble, sooner or later to break down in sobs. 

Paul stood an instant stunned. He could just 
see the pale face outlined against the dark cushion, 
the listless figure lying wearily back. She stirred, 
and he caught the violet odor of which she was so 
fond, He thought of the smiling, saucy, quaint 
little figure perched on the , trunk ; of the 
white hand thathad clung to Si 


eyes looking up into his 46 lg 6d ber 
mountain road. The old iA id tende 


same, I could never of you as I did once? 

I never knew you till now.” . 

Mrs, Hutton caught the last wordé; and recog- 

nized the voice. “4. 

"4 Mise Gilchrist! you there! Why, when did 

youcomé down? Don’t you want a light ?” 

If you will be so good,,Mrs. Hutton. It is so 
when you can neither see nor stir about.” 
Paul persisted, 


ul seizing on Mrs. Hutton’s 
arpa e. Is it justice 
You havé got heard me. t to con- 
demn me without a hea: 
pushed him from her with something like 


abhorrence. . 
’ “Tt is bad enough as it is. Don’t make me 
quite hate you!” | roa 
Mrs. Hutton came back with candles. 
‘*Mrs. Hutton,” asked Meave, faintly, “isn’t 
there something in the Bible like this—‘ Woe unto 
us! for the day goeth away, for the shadows of the 
evening are stretched out ?’” i. 
‘Jeremiah, sixth, fourth,” answered the old 
lady, promptly. | 
‘“*T should like to have that on my tombstone, 


iy girl, turning her head 
+“ The preserve us!” and Mrs. Hutton stood 
staring. . 


joking, laugbing, flowing skirts and 

Swe shooting-jackets struggling 

theif mi rolled in upon them— 

people, in fact, talking all her ; 

and foremost ellen, holding fast by the hand 
a pretty girl in traveling-dreas, Vivia Baracole, 


one of the new-comers. 

“But I want to see Meave, Meave Gilchrist,” 
cries this last, in a pretty despair. ‘I came here 
because she— bh 4 there she is now !. Meave, you 


: dorling, why didn’t you speak ?” and flying across 


through her glass. aR 

Lute, come here,” called Vivia; ‘‘ you must 
know Meave. How have you contrived to remain 
stranger? Oh, that ankle has kept you prisoner. 
How did you sprain it, dear? Is it very painful 
now ?”’ 


Here a disen himself from the 
p at the door, and came up to the fauteuil, 


Meave looked at him doubtfally. 

Is it'your brother, Vivia ?” 
. He knows you already through 
freport. Do you find us ? Gérard, you 
| git here, but remember it is an act of special - 


grace. I am todo the talking; you may look, how- 
ever,” 


Gérard smiled slightly, holding out his hand, 
but the languid fingers on the arm of the fauteuil 
made no move to meet them. At that he darted 
a keen, inquiring look at the face, fair, and round, 


‘|. and baby-like, with all the bright hair drawn away 


from it under the little lace cap, but read there sim- 
wea indifference—nothing more. 
Ail this time Miss Mellen was sitting with them, 
but not of them, partially turned away toward a 
little table on which she had scattered her ferns, 


Paul, j: and keeping haughty silence as she sorted them. 


Some one stepped through the long open window 
and joined her thus sitting there—some one in whose 
dark bright face was neither weariness nor sadness, 
but bearing himself with an elastic grace, and after 
a half-assured, half-appealing fashion, whose charm 
was well and bitterly remembered by the girl sit- 
ting near, forced to see spite «f herself. Their talk 
was inaudible, but sound was not needed for its 


| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
when she heard him eoming registered the Tact by | | and We. 
le a sudden bound and rush ¢ to her cheeks | forth fruit for others as.well 4s. just a: 
7 and back to her heart, and a littl oye ingle to | at him trom the pillows, and the soft hand resting | the grain and grass cover the blackened ground 
| . her very finger-ends; for shé had been mortally astin, ay in his own, and staid three hours a 
| : afraid jest she had made him troly indignalt. | Where Ne Had intended one: and even at that you are right,” said 
And then, to chéat herself doubtless, I don’t know aul, in ntly, to the window by 
| who else, commenced to hurry her going; and way of closing the argument. » Ae se he window 
hts eet | walking fast and carelessly, stepped on a loose in which Maave sat ; and as he stood there looking 
wee oo stone that turned even under her light ae night. : out at the dark, his fingers char ting to rest on the 
ankle she sank to the gro fatteuil, touched little Kane lying on its 
of pain. Paul saw, and made shion;. an arm. He started, and looked down. 
to where she lay; but she put | down tie ia 
him on one side with a wave of the hand and an | ing at it: yer es ae 
angry flush. A note and a bouquet Gommenced the other half. 
is nothing. I can get on very well by my- Paul was in but he could not altogeth- 
f i self;” and rising to her feet she took a few steps | er neglect ~ “ Miss Mellen came in with you? Yes.” 
A a) forward, turned pale, staggered, and would have | scramble t ; 
fallen had he not caught her. The nex 
£- _ “Now,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I shall not listen to | with a party t6 High Wage” and so on till one 
Big! you, but make you hear reason. You poor little | morning cat 
it thing, see how you have hurt yourself by your per- | Meave was down once ore OD ground 0 
a vefsity !” facts with the door of her Paradise shut fast behind 
is only my ankle,” she answ her—¢lammed at that! Paul had small notion of 
ry trying to free herself from his hold softening the blow ; mo intuitior ict to tell bim 0 
fr ' sprain ; and I used it too carelessly. I can w that it needed softening: Thé thing was getting 
ie alone.” to be a bore, and he dropped it. Volz tout. 
i aiicied twenty times a day down the 
that him and pulled out the came 
of hi straightened her little cap for | her, mur- 
i irs. Hatton or | y: sneered at herself, coined | muring, 
| excuses for him, did every thing but guess at the Meave, listen: don tie yet.” 
reason of his silence and absence ; for she reasoned, But she broke ig on pitti; speaking under her 
‘rl if there was to be a parting, for very shame's sake, | breath, but every word cleat and waumictakable. ~ 
ah for honor’s sake, Paul must at least say farewell. ‘‘ Paul, don’t you see tat, even were you the 
Pi t last she got leave from her ankle to come 
ef down stairs, and one day made her appearance in 
= i Mrs. Hutton’s sitting-room just about twilight, and 
. Be sink down wearily in a fauteuil by the window. 
= | It had heen a lowering day, and the evening sky 
rain, even wherethe heavy masses of | 
| 
| l Into this room, so tenanted, came Paul and Miss 
Bp Mellen from some mountain wanderings. She 
i pression. So the golden air grew gray and cool ; he door tia fe Gall opened, not too gently, 
| ; the distant hills, with their mass of trees, “Oh, parden mef I never suspected you of 
+. i the grounds in that expectant state that marks the 
a close bordering on the supper hour, as Paul and 
4) Meave neared the house. He glanced mitchiev- 
es | the room she kissed her vigorously on cheeks and 
ae lips, a proceeding which Miss Mellen inspected 
| | 
Good-evening, Mr. Aymar. Quite a surprise 
for us both!” 
worthy soul might not Nave.spled the 
room, had she not stumbled 
about the hearth. At that sie recoiled with a 
“ Are you serious, Mrs. 
av 4 should my penedictior 
yok 
“Sakes! how you frightened me! I didn’t 
La nothing more , Miles was fatigued, and the day was so 
ee | pary, ° we went no farther than that last 
f ’ | ‘* A few years ago, and there wasn’t such a thing 
if as a cleared place any where,” observed Mrs. Hut- | translation, for from under his long lashes his eyes 
= 
| 
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shone at their intensest, full into Lute’s cold face 
that drooped before him, blushing, disturbed, and 
unable to bear his look ; and his fingers had found 
and taken possession of her hand, not in the shadow 
but in clear open light ; and Meave must endure it 
as the worshipers of Dagon the sight of their pros- 
trate god, the votaries of Baal the taunts of Elijah. 

There was no help in Vivia. She saw and com- 
prehended nothing, but was talking on, with her 
usual volubility, of Greek jackets, Alexandra curls, 
and a thousand similar fooleries, making a herrible 
meaningless buzz in Meave’s tortured ears. She 
looked wildly about for way of escape, and glanc- 
ing at Gérard met his steady, intelligent look. Now 
there are merciless extremities of the soul, when 
hard bestead and pressed down out of measure, elec- 
tric intuition seizes the reins and forces the dumb, 
unreasoning nerves and muscles into sudden action, 
leaving swift thoaght far behind ; and so it chanced 


that to this stranger, this acquaintanceship of half 


an hour, she turned, and holding out her hands, 
formed with her pale lips the words, ‘‘ Help me!” 
words and gestures alike scarcely noticeable, but 
Gérard comprehended. He turned to his sister: 

‘¢ Miss Gilchrist is tired with all this talking, and 
you are yet in your traveling dress. Leave her in 
_ my charge. Miss Gilchrist, I am sure this light is 
distressing you ;” and without more ado he wheeled 
her chair, so as to face the window, made of the 
curtains a tolerably effective screen, and sat down 
beside her as sentinel. | 

‘‘Ts that better?” he asked, softly. 

Meave looked up at him with grateful eyes. She 
was wondering at the quickness with which he had 
understood and answered her appeal, at her own 
daring in making it, and looking at him for the 
clew. He was not ugly, for he resembled Vivia, 
nor specially handsome; simply a well-bred gen- 
tleman, with a quiet of manner, full of rest and 
strength, that curiously enough seemed to surround 
her with an atmosphere of peace, in which she fell 
asleep. Gérard looked gravely :nto the fair sleep- 


ing face. 
‘“‘ Poor little thing!” he murmured, “‘ some day 
she shall tell me all about it ;” and left her noise- 
lessly. 


The windows of the Pagoda looked directly on 
the shore, hard white beach and gray sea stretch- 
ing away under the low sky, all in full view; and 
gazing out on it a few days later sat Meave, sound- 
ing in her thought Mrs. Hutton’s words—‘‘ He 
burns away in the fires of his afflictions the loves 
and hopes that are dear to us; lays in ashes the 
shade in which. we took pride, the strength in 
which we trusted.” Pain had not done with her, 
though delusion had. The old dreariness and lone- 
liness were back upon her, and doubled. Was there 


a God who called to herin aljthis? She could not | 


tell; she stretched out her hands into an abyss of 
dark and cold when she thought of him. Of one 
thing she was certain, that nothing human should 
again win her to trust and belief. The smart of 
betrayal was too bitter she thought, listening to 
the endless dash and roll of the water. 

At the window opposite sat Vivia, traces of deep 
care on her fresh face. 

‘If you were only not such an impracticable 
love,” she said, presently. ~ | 

‘Meave roused herself. - 

“What ?” | 

‘tT was saying, dear, that your tulle 
was quite fresh (you have never even worn it, have 
you?), and it needs only a little Valenciennes with 
a velvet rim through the beading; and I have 
oceans of tulle for the skirt, and we two can make 
it up in a day and ahalf. We couldn’t trust any 
of these sewing women here, you know, and I al- 
ways did so long to see you in a tulle dress! It 
seems your specialty ; pure, and floating, and mist- 
like—you would look like a lily set in clouds—” 

‘*If you would only tell me what this is all 
about ?” put in Meave, 
_ The dress that you are to 


not 

** And why not ?” 

*“*T am not in the humor.” 

‘¢ But Gérard thinks it will benefit you.” 

Vivia was an unwise general there. She emptied 
her arsenal of her last and strongest argument, and 
in vain. 

Meave smiled in sweet scorn. 

“Gérard is very kind, but I could not imagine 
myself at such a place.” . . 

Vivia commenced to pout. : 

*tThat is too bad; when I had planned all 


dress so fticely. You could not bring up your | 


dteadful consistency and talk wise and proper about 
duty and expenses, for it would absolutely cost you 
‘hothing—but to be obliging; I am truly disap- 
pointed. I did so long to go.” : 
‘* You will go.” 
Vivia saw her advantage and seized it. 
Not a step without you.” 
‘* Vivia, that wave could go as well as I.” 
Vivia pouted and went to look for her brother. 
“ Gérard, she won’t 
** How do you know?” 
She says so.” 
‘‘Oh! is that all?” 
“Isn't it enough ?” 
‘¢ All things earthly are subject to change, even 
a lady’s whim.” 
“But don’t you see (with an impatient shrug of 
the shoulders), even if she should redecide—and 
there isn’t a gleam of hope as to that, for she is a 
perfect rock, quite as bad as you are—it would be 
too late ?” | | 
Gérard patted the velvet cheek, and smiled into 
the tragic eyes. | 
‘* Why, Passy?”" 
‘*The dress, you dear old stupid—her dress! It 
is all a thing of the future as yet. It has to be 
made.” 


“ Set a woman at work on it.” 
““My dear Gérard, there isn’t a soul here who 
ean do such a thing.” 


¥ 


‘wear to-morrow 


to her about it. She will go.” 
‘Gérard, you don’t know her. I never saw 
will gi 
“If she don’t go, I ve you—” 
‘‘An India shawl?” interrupted Vivia, breath- 
less. 


6c If prefer that.” 
‘¢ And remember, I am,to select it. Oh! I am 
quite sure of it! I know she won't go.” 

““We shall see. You go and commence your 
mantua- Ay 

At that Vivia flew back to her room, and com- 
menced a furious ransacking in drawers and bu- 
reaus, and Gérard’s knock sounded on Meave’s door. 

‘** Will you ride this afternoon ?” 

Meave assented cordially enough, for with Gé- 
rard she found neither loneliness nor pe By 
possessed a rare gift—that of timely silence, 
ing intuitively when words were a tax; and still, 
by a subtle power of active sympathy, so keeping 
pace with her thought, and even answering it by 
look and smile, that she had always a pee 


herself to the pleasure of their swift bowling over 
the beach, breeze blowing, clouds flying, sluggish 
blood bounding faster and faster, sad lips parting 
in smiles, eyes beginning to brighten. - On a sud- 
den Gérard reined up. They had left the Pagoda 
far behind, out of sight, so also the few straggling 
houses boring it. The sea stretched away on 
their right, sparkling and dimpling, the flat coun- 
try on their left, desolate but for the golden gla- 
mour of that soft afternoon, still as if forgotten of: 
life. | 


She sighed softly. 
‘* That is a bad habit,” said Gérard. 
**Sighing! I can not help it.” 
‘* How unfortunate! You must be deplorably 
weak, and yet you look in the full vigor of health.” 

Meave laughed in spite of herself. 

‘*T am not always happy.” 

‘* Thave known certain unheroic people who took 
a lazy delight in their misery,” pursued Gérard, 
without seeming to notice the rising flush on Meave’s 
cheek. ‘‘ They bad not courage for the probing and 
dressing of their wounds, and went-about refusing 
proper remedies and assistance till they had grown 
positively wedded to their wretchedness.” 

‘‘Are not some wounds incurable?’ asked 

-Meave, softly. 
“If thou faint in the day of adversity thy 

strength is small.” 
| Meave was silent, and Gérard, turning the 

horses’ heads toward home, was silent also till 
within sight of the Pagoda, and then— 
_ “T have to ask a favor—that you will go with 
_ Vivia to-morrow. evening ?” he said. 

‘*T should like a quiet evening vastly better.” 

‘* Doubtless—the lancet isn’t pleasant, but this 
is a favor to me.” 

‘* That makes going a necessity. 

Gérard smiled his triumph and his thanks as he 
sprang out to help her from the wagon. Meave 
was half pleased, half vexed, and went up to Vivia 
with a very odd face indeed. | 

‘* Vivia, I have decided to go if that unfortunate 
skirt can be finished in season.” 

Vivia looked out, wonder-stricken, from the float- 
ing mass in which she was half buried. 

** Adieu to my India shawl.” 

ce What ?” 

** Nothing, dear; only this is your skirt, and it is 
more than half done. I have been busy over it all 
the afternoon, and Guy Poyntz is in despair. You 
know I promised to ride with him.” 

| “Why, this morning I said that I should not 
‘Oh! but Gérard said that you would.” 
That was her revenge for the shawl and Guy 
Poyntz, Meave grew scarlet. 
Really 


‘* He always brings about events to his liking,” 
pursued Vivia, carelessly. ‘‘It is my belief that 


chose but one; but when the scolding was 
done, and Vivia reduced to dumb despair, she 
brushed away the hair from her an 


in. on Vivia like a fair morn- 


at per friazing, uttered 
of delighy to 


care, dear! you will rumple it.” 

Then Gérard came, and looked shyly, for he 
scarcely knew the drooping, sorrowful girl through 
all this white splendor. Something of the kind he 
said, and she smiled at him in answer—a smile in 


which lurked a subtle flame of wrath. 


‘Well, commence it then yourself, and say no- | 


“What have I done now?” thought Gérard, 
perplexed, and standing aside he watched her a 
while—a calm, clear-eyed Aurora, a snow-gleam 
among the flushed dancers. When the Lava Strome 
began to sound he went to her. She showed him 
in gay Cespair, full to the end. 


ving persuaded her. He went away smiling at 
that, to dance with people whom he had not dis- 


as a pretext for much promenading in corridors 
and talking in reetesses and moonlit windows. — 

Fortune is a veritable woman; beholding Gé- 
rard’s. bold -front she tossed him the chance for 
which other men might have labored in vain. He 
heard Vivia asking for Guy Poyntz, and looking 
across the room saw the gentleman in question/ 
standing with Meave beside one of the long win-. 
dows. He went over to them at once. 

‘“‘Mr. Poyntz, there is a lady in despair about 
her shaw! and fan; you were last seen with them. 
If you will aid her in the search I will take Miss 
Gilchrist in charge.” And before Meave quite 
knew what it was all about, he had wrapped her 
-Cloak about her and drawn her out on the piazza; 
and the moonlight was every where about them, 
tipping the hoarse waves plunging in on the shore, 
glancing through the thickly-leaved branches, ; 
making every where into the shadow, filling all the 
air with a quivering golden enchantment; and the 
music came in long, delisious bursts through the 
open windows, and the little ivory tablets at 
Meave’s slender wrists vainly clashed reproach, as 
they paced endlessly up and down, till Vivia came 
to look for them, shawled and hooded. Every ene 
was going, or gone, : 

Having a better guess at the workings of her lit- 
tle heart than she herself, Gérard in the morning’ 
looked for war; but Meave met him sweetly smil- 
ing, and he was at a loss, till he reflected that all 
this smiling was but the dazzle and glint of the 
armor under which she held herself cool and invul- 
nerable. were si in her room, which 
they had been very much in the habit of using as 
a .sort of boudoir, the girls idling over lovely 
embroidered things which they styled their work ; 
Gérard reading ; -Vivia, who was as restless as a 
humnting- bird, fidgeting secretly, and sharply 
looking out for a decent interruption. At last she 
found it. It was the bathing hour; every one was 
going to the beach. Meave bent a little closer over 
her work: “I am not going.” Vivia exclaimed 
and argued. Gérard kept careful silence. Meave 
did not fail to note this silence, and hardened her- 
self in her resolve ; but resolutions are such wretch- 


drawing-room, where she seldom showed herself, 
and was seized upon by a bore. Now 
there are two sorts of bores, one a shade less excep- 
tionable to a woman than the other. In the midst 
of your torments you may glean from the female 
bore some useful hint respecting the cut of a waist 
or somebody’s character; but the male bore talks 
slavery or ologies. Meave’s bore had an ology ; 
and when he had gone away came Julia Creighton, 
and quite filled up Meave’s little sofa. Miss Creigh- 
ton held her shoulders high and her elbows stiffly, 
was pinched in at the waist, and angled all over 
with little charms and ends of ribbon, and was 
sweet on 


“ And you really are not afraid ? But then you 
gentlemen have so mueh courage! Now I should 


There is danger.” 


“ But you see it requires faith and trust. Now 


I can not believe that it is actually perfectly safe. 
I have such a skeptical nature!” 
“* Mr. Baracole will remodel your nature,” put 


Miss Creighton opened her languid 
**Oh! ah! how droll you are!” 
assure you I am seriogs.” 
“You from experience ?” 
” answered Meawe, coolly, but flush. 
ing in spite of herself. 


eyes. 


you say such shocking 
‘Shocking! it is quite natural. . He prefers a 


small field to none, and exercises such Capabilities 
as have been given him on things weak enough to 
own such influences,” | 


found even that for 
her, and she stole away as miserable a thing as 
ever went down a garden-path. She was ashamed 
to look at Vivia, she had so very much the feeling 
of having stabbed that good little thing, who quite 
adored her brother: and to think that since she 


must insult him, of all malicious, vapid gossips she 
could choose no other witness than Miss Creigh- 


pleased, but still watching her as she glanced in an i 
occasional brief whirl among the dancers, to serve | 


drawing-room she received him as if from the jaws 
of death. 


in Meave, curling her handsome lips. . “He is an 
adept."* 


| I watched sleeping, 


759 
ton! He must hate her, and despise her, too, and 
that thought was intolerdble, because she deserved 


it. She would at least have tried to raise herself 
- above his contempt by making such reparation as 
. was possible; but if he chose that she should feel a 
som of distance and division between them 


| that she could by no means pass, what remained 


but to sit down quietly with this tangled skein of 
her own spinning? Nothing, for a weaker will and 
courage; but she, chancing to find him one day on 
the beach, put tremors and heart-beating on one 
side, and coming up to him said, resolutely, 

“* Mr. Baracole, I have something to say to you.” 

He looked down at her curiously. There was 
such an odd mixture of shamefacedness and daring 


| about her. 


‘*T am sorry that I spoke to you'as I did before 
Miss Creigh ton,” went on Meave, hurriedly, for 
she felt her courage going. 

“And I, that you should have troubled yourself 

eave put aside with a peremptory wave 
of the hand. 

“That is conventional. Please don’t. I am 
going to be sincere. I am ashamed of 
myself. That was a lie at the outset, I don’t 
think that you are a tyrant, and I don’t believe 
my—that, that intolerable insolence about your 
capabilities. Don’t laugh. Eam in earnest. It 
was unpardonable and unladylike, and cowardly 
and mean to assail you, because I knew that as a 

you could not defend yourself, and if I 
could strike my name from my own list of ac- 
quaintances * would do so with pleasure; and I 
don’t blame you for being displeased as you were.” 

“* How little you know! I was not displeased, 
but pained. You spoke with such earnestness 
that I fancied that, after all, you hated me.” 

Meave stooped suddenly for some bright moss 
that the waves had brought in almost to their feet. 

| member a gray » and fi and 
pleasant salt-odors.” — 

You are going to-morrow?” 

‘*T need at least five days before the opening of 
my school.” | 

Then they sauntered lazily home with talk as 
idle as the free wind blowing about them, and the 
next morning she went away. | 

Meave possessed considerable administrative 
talent. She took a certain pleasure in the ordering 
of her school, in the nice working of its systems, 
in the strong and steady grasp with which she held 
its power; and now she threw herself with double 
zeal into its details, as if she were really 
afraid of leisure, with-spirit and hope, too, for the 
bitterness of her pain was gone; and when she re- 
called Mrs. Hutton’s twilight sermon, it wae with 

that blackened 


lovelier growth, and that she was stronger, braver, 
better for her fiery trial. She grew a little thin, 
however, perhaps from the unrest sparring her 
continually into action ; and Vivia, who had rushed 
to see her on her return, deploted the change feel- 


ingly. 
so well!. If you could but 

have staid with us! It was lovely, though Gérard 
was so discontented. I really never thought him 
unreasonable before.” 

Meave smiled faintly. — 

Did he come with you?” 

““Only to the city. He has gone West.” 

Then the conversation branched off, and the 
downfall of hoops was settled. Could it have been 
for that Meave cried an hour when Vivia had 


gone ? 

The days went on, and Meave, coming one even- 
ing into ber library with a sigh of relief, found 
some one sitting there quietly in the dim light— 


T have been home three hours,” was his saluta- 
tion, “and my first visit is here.” , 
“* You put small faith in any of man.” 

Why should I?” 

“Tt is so much more comfortable.” 

“* Yes, if there were no future.” 

“A discussion again! If we met on Al Sirat I 
think we should stop to Pelz 
| “*If you choose, I will agree with all you 
“Promise me that.” 
Meave looked up, 

wonld like an echio ?” 

> | She made an impstient gesture. 

never did like riddles.” 

“Shall I speak plainly ?” i 
_ “As you like.” But, for all her assumed tdit. 
ference, she was getting half afraid of the meaning 
in his eyes, of the deepening and thrilling in his 


face in the deep. 
window of Hutton’s room till that day on the 
sands, when you turned it toward me, smiling, 
saucy, and defiant, I have loved you. Dear echo, 
say, have loved yon.” 

scarlet; between anger and 

Meave sprang to her feet, exclaiming, ih sass 

“Thijs is more than a jest, and unworthy of you, 
"but Gérard seized her hand and drew her 
seside him, and gathered her close to him. 
‘Ob, Meave! it is no jesting. Are you so 
blind, or are you willfal? Child, since I have 
known. you every purpose of my heart has been 
centred in that one intent to win you.” 

Meave glanced round at him shyly, and then,. 
‘with a sudden movement, placed her little hand 
lightly in his, and, hiding her face on his shoulder, 
told him about Paul. 


“T knew all that,” he answered, softly, “and [ 
feared lest you would find it hard to trust me.” 
“Bat i dotrust you.” 


kindly ; ‘‘ but then your name is not there.” The | 
mutinous look, the proud smile, were clear enough ; : 
she was asserting her freedom; punishing him for | 
| delights. 
: So now with a sense of perfect rest she gave 
| | 
| | 
| 
ed company! When they had all gone the morn- | field of he life was upspringing with a new and : 
ing dragged miserably. 
| To get rid of herself Meave wandered into the 
| of Vivia and Meave. Alas for the badness of hu- | 
| man nature (feminine)! Miss Creighton was of : 
the gushing order. When Gérard came into the 
| aent with fear, I wonder at Vivia’s courage; she 
evening.” is a daring creature ; but there is as will 
‘‘ This, my dear; no other, I assure you. I am not deny that? | 
| _ Gérard did deny it utterly—then the Creighton 
: “ And he told you that I would go?” | 
‘‘ Certainly, or I should hardly have spent my 
afternoon with this instead of Guy Poyntz.” 
. At that Meave tossed aside her hat; and seizing : 
a thimble, began to sew. . That afternoon’s work, 
| and the sacrificed Guy Poyntz, weighed down the | 
stales. Spite of indignation she. must.go, for to | 
| : bring all that labor to naught.and make of Guy a | 
“useless victim was manifestly impossible ; but the 
talle oyer which she was busy only knows what 
things she looked at as she sat there, revolving : 
eing a woman, it is to But-if you could hgve seen her before,” said 
pre on ea how all is mist might be- Gérard, with perfect gravity, “ you would be sur- 
come her, though, when it was quite finished, and | prised at the improvement,” : | as 
| said, “lovely,” she only faintly “ There is our condition,” pursued Meav~. irri- | ©‘! Remember you are to play echo, So then :—I 7 
| 7 at it sie nd irove enthusiastic | tated by his composure; “perfect sub. ‘<.. | have missed you intolerably, and I trust you have . 
maiden to desp inions, of which, Mr. Baracole is. a veritable tyrant—a perfect |e alse: sweet echo sav also. From the time that | 
puffs, rats, mice, cataracts, braids, she would have | The Creighton uttered a little giggle. 
none of; vowing them fit only for the Sphinx and “‘ You are too severe, Miss Gilchrist. How can ot 
i beauties of that order. The pyramids, or skulls 
of stone, 'might safely bear about those mighty mass- 
es of frizzing, but not mere mortal heads. Feath- , 
: ers she scoffed at, and out of the flowers sent her b “" 
; spoken with eye and cheek’ and bitter tone! |} 
coiled it in bright soft rings at the back, slipped on | Miss Creighton shrank and exclaimed and - 
| her cloud-like dress; pinned a broad white lily on | all Gérard’s face lightened with somé emotion that 
her breast, was gone on the instant; while Meave satin that 
| strange hush that comes at such times, her own | 
| words ringing mercilessly ineher ears, At last 
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VERY HARD CASH. 
By CHARLES READE, Esq. 


_ AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


A REPORT came round that the asylum was 
open in the rear. A rush. was e thither 
from the front; and this thinned the crowd con- 
siderably ; so then Mrs, Dodd was got out by 
the help of some humane persons, and carried 
into the nearest house, more dead than alive. 
There she found Mrs. Archbold in a pitiable 


state. That lady had been looking on the fire, 


with the key in her pocket, by taking which she 


’ was like to be a murderess: her terror and re- 


morse were distracting, and the revulsion had 
thrown her into violent hysterics. Mrs. Dodd 
plucked up a little strength, and characteristic- 
ally enough tottered to her assistance, and called 
for the best remedies, and then took her hand 


and pressed it, and whispered soothingly that | 


both were now safe, meaning David and Ed- 
ward. Mrs. Archbold thought she meant Al- 
fred and David: this new shock was as good 
for her as cold water: she became quieter, and 
presently gulped out, ‘‘ You saw them? you knew 
them (ump) all that way off?” 

‘Knew them?” said Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘ why one 


‘ was my husband, and the other my son.” Mrs. 


Archbold gave a sigh of relief. ‘* Yes, madam,” 
continued Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘ the youne fireman, who 
went and saved my husband, was my own s0n, 
my Edward, my hero; oh, I am a happy wife, 
a proud mother:” she could say no more for 
tears of joy, and while she wept deliciously, Mrs. 
Archbold cried too, and so invigoratec. and re- 
freshed her cunning, and presently she perked 
up and told Mrs. Dodd boldly that Edward had 
been seeking her, and was gone home: she had 
better follow him, or he would be anxious. 
But my poor husband!” objected Mrs. Dodd. 

‘He is safe,” said the other; ‘‘I saw him 
(ump) with an attendant.” 

‘** Ah,”’ said Mrs. Dodd, with meaning, ‘‘ that 


other my son rescued was an attendant, was-+ 


he ?” | 

(Ump.’. .~ 

She ther gvomised to take David under her 
especial care, and Mrs. Dodd consented, though 
relactantly, to go home. 

To her surprise Edward had not yet arrived, 
and Julia was sitting up, very anxious; and flew 
at her with a gurgle, and kissed her eagerly, and 
then, drawing back her head, searched the ma- 
ternal eyes for what was the matter. ‘* Ah, you 
may well look,” said Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Oh my 
child! what a night this has been;” and she 
sank into a chair, and held up her arms; Julia 


settled down in them directly, and in that posi- 


tion Mrs, Dodd told all the night’s work, told it 
under a running accompaniment of sighs, and 
kisses, and ejaculations, and ‘‘dear mammas,” 
and ‘*poor mammas,” and bursts of sympathy, 
astonishment, pity, and wonder. Thus embel- 
lished and interrupted, the strange tale was hard- 
ly ended when a manly step came up the stairs, 
and both ladies pinched each other and were still 
as mice, and in walked a fireman with a wet liv- 
ery, and a face smirched with smoke. Julia flew 
at him with a gurgle of the first degree, and threw 
her arms round his neck, and kissed both his 
blackened cheeks again and again, crying, ‘‘Oh 
my Own, my precious, my sweet, brave darling, 
kiss me, kiss me, kiss me, you are 2 hero, a Chris- 
tian hero, that saves life, not takes it—’’ Mrs. 
Dodd checked her impetuous career by asking 
piteously if his mother was not to have him. 
On this, Julia drew him along by the hand, and 


sank with him at Mrs. Dodd’s knees, and she 


held him at arms-length and gazed at him, and 
then drew him close and enfolded him, and 
thanked God for him; and then they both em- 
braced him at once, and interwove him Heaven 
knows how, and poured the wealth of their wo- 
manly hearts out on him in a torrent and near- 
ly made him snivel.. But presently something 
in “his face struck Mrs. Dodd, accustomed to 
read her children. ‘‘Is there any thing the 


, .matter, love,” she inquired, anxiously. He 


looked down and said, ‘‘ I am dead sleepy, mam- 
ma, for one thing.”’ 

**Of course he is, poor child,” said Julia, do- 
jng the sub-maternal; ‘wait till I see every 
thing is comfortable,” and she flew off, turned 
suddenly at the door with ‘‘Oh, you darling!” 
and up to his bedroom, and put more coals on 
his fire, and took a housewifely look all round. 


Mrs. Dodd seized the opportunity. ‘‘ Ed- 
ward, there is something amiss.” 
‘* And no mistake,” said he, dryly. ‘But I 


thought if I told you before her you might scold 
Never. 


me. 
*§cold vou, love? Hush! Tl 
come to you. “oom by-and-by.” — 
Soon after t. “they all bade each other good- 
night; and prese, ‘vy Mrs. Dodd came and tapped 
softly at her son’s u or, and found him with his 
vest and coat off and . is helmet standing on the 
table reflecting a red coal ; he was seated by the 
fire in a brown study, smoking. He apclogized, 
and offered to throw the weed away. ‘‘ No, no,” 
said she, suppressing a cough, “not if it does 
you good.” 

‘Well, mother, when you are in a fix smoke 
is a soother, you know; and I’m in a regular 
fix.” 


fix. 
A fix!” sighed Mrs. Dodd, resignedly: and 
waited patiently, all ears. 

*‘Mamma,” said the fire-warrior, becoming 
speculative under the dreamy influence of the 
weed, *‘I] wonder whether such a muddle ever 
was before. When a man is fighting with fire, 
-what with the heat, and what with the excite- 
ment, his pulse is at a hundred and sixty, and 
his brain all in a whirl, and he scarce knows 
what he is doing till after it is done. But I’ve 


been thinking of it all since. (Puff.) There was 
my poor little mamma in the mob; I double 
myself up for a | spring, and I go at the win- 
dow, and through it; now on this side of it I 


hear my mother ‘Edward! come down ;’ on 
side I 


the other on two men perishing in an 
oven: one is my own father, and the other is, 
who do think? ‘The Wretch.’” : 

Mrs. held up her hands in mute amaze- 


ment. 

“I had promised to break every bone in his 
skin at our first meeting; and I kept my prom-. 
ise by a his. skin and bones, and life and 
all.” 
Mrs. Dodd groaned aloud. ‘‘I half suspected 
it,” she said, faintly. ‘‘That tall figure, pot 
haughty grace! But no; you are mistaken; 
Mrs. Archbold told me positively he was an at- 
tendant.” 

“Then she told you acracker. It was not an 
attendant, but a madman, and that madman was 
Alfred Hardie, upon mysoul! Our Julia’s miss- 
ing bridegroom.” 

He smoked on in profound silence, waiting for 
her to speak. But she lay back in her chair 
mute and all relaxed, as if the news had knock- 
ed her down. 4 

‘*Come, now,” said Edward, at last; ‘‘ what 
is to be done? May I tell Julia? that is the 
question.”’ 

‘¢ Not for the world,” said Mrs. Dodd, shocked 
into energy. ‘ Would you blight her young life 
forever as mine is blighted?” She*then assured 
him that, if Alfred’s sad state came to Julia’s 
ears, all her love for him would revive, and she 
would break with Mr. Hurd, and indeed never 
marry all her life. ‘‘I see no end to her mis- 
ery,” continued Mrs. Dodd, with a deep sigh ; 
‘‘ for she is full of courage; she would not shrink 
from a mad-house (why she visits lazar-houses 
every day); she would be always going to see 
her Alfred, and so nurse her pity and her un+ 
happy love, No, no; let me be a widow with a 
living husband, if it is God’s will: I have had 
my happy days. But my chilé sks shall not be 
so withered in the fowa ot her days for any man 
that_ove.*breathed: she shall not, I say.” The 
miéther could utter no more for emotion. | 

Well;” said Edward, ‘‘ you know best. I 

ty make a mess of it when I disobey you, 


But concealments are bad things too. We used 


to go with our bosoms open. Ah!” (Puff.) 
‘*‘ Edward,” said Mrs. Dodd, after some con- 


sideration, ‘‘the best thing is to marry her*to 


Mr. Hurd at once. He has spoken to me for 
her, and I sounded her.” 
‘‘Has he? Well, and what did she say?” 
‘* She said she would rather not marry at all, 
but live and die with me. Then I pressed her @ 
little, you know. _Then she did say she could 


never, any but a clergyman, now she had 
lost her poor Alfred. And then I told her I 
thought Mr. Hurd could make her happy, and 


she would make me happy if she could esteem 
him, and marry him.” | 

‘*-Well, mamma, and what then ?” | 

“‘ Why then my poor child gave me a look that 
haunts me still—a look of unutterable love, and 
reproach, and resignation, and despair, and burst 
out crying so piteously I could say no more. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh!” ; 

“ Don’t you cry, mammy dear,” said Edward. 
‘¢ Ah, I remember when a tear was a wonder in 
our house.” And the fire-warrior sucked at his 
cigar to. stop a sigh. 

‘¢‘ And n-now n-not a d—day without them,” 
sighed Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘But you have cost me 
none, my precious boy.” 

waiting my time. (Puff.) Mamma, take 
my advice; don’t oe fidget so. Let things 
alone. Why hurry her into marrying Mr. Hard 
or any body? Look here; I'll keep dark to 
please you, if you'll keep quiet to please me.” 


At breakfast-time came a messenger with a 
line from Mrs. Archbold, to say that David had 
escaped from Drayton House, in company with 
another dangerous maniac. | 

Mrs. Dodd received the blow with a kind of 
desperate resignation. -She rose quietly from the 
table without a word, and went to put on her 
bonnet, leaving her breakfast and the note; for 
she did not at once see all that was implied ia 
the communication. She took Edward with her 
to Drayton House. The firemen have saved one 
half of that building: the rest was a black shell, 
Mrs. Archbold came to them, looking haggard, 
and told them two pe oe were already scouring 
the country, and an advertisement sent to all the 
journals. | 

‘¢Oh, madam!’ said Mrs. Dodd, *‘if the other 
should hurt him, or lead him somewhere to his 
death ?” 

Mrs. Archbold said she might dismiss this fear; 
the patient in question had but one illusion, and, 
though terribly dangerous when thwarted in that, 
was most intelligent in a general way, and much 
— to Mr. Dodd; they were always to- 
gether. 

A strange expression shot into Mrs. Dodd's 
eye: she pinched Edward’s arm to keep him 
quiet, and said with feigned indifference : 

‘¢ Then it was the one who was in such danger 
with my husband last night ?” 

“‘Yes,” said Mrs. Archbold, off her guard. 


It had not occurred to her that this handsome, . 


fashionably-dressed young gentleman was the 
fireman of last night. She saw her mistake, 
though, the moment he said, bluntly, ‘‘ Why you 
told my mother it was an attendant.” 

‘‘Did I, madam?” asked Mrs. Archbold, 
mighty innocently: ‘*I suppose I thought 80. 


Well, I was mistaken, unfortunately. . 


Mrs. Dodd was silent a moment, then, some- 
what hastily, bade Mrs. Archbold good-by. She 
told the cabman to drive to an old acquaintance 
of ours, M..Green. He had set up detective on 


his own ‘°:cunt. He was not at his office, but 
expected She sat patiently down till he came 


him: yes, 


in. They put their heads together, and Green 
dashed down to the asylum with a myrmidon, 
while Mrs. Dodd went into the City to obtain 
leave of absence from Cross and Co. This was 

litely declined at first, but on Mrs. Dodd show- 
ing symptoms of leaving them altogether, it was 
conceded. She returned home with Edward, 
and there was Mr. Green; he had actually traced 
the: fugitives by broken fences, and occasional 
footsteps in the side-clay. of ditches, so far as to 
leave no doubt they had got upon the great 
south-eastern road: Then Mrs. Dodd had a fe- 
male inspiration. ‘*The Dover road! ah! my 
husband will make for the sea!” 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder, being a sailor,” said 
Green: “it is a pleasure to work with a lady 
like you, that puts in a good hint. Know any 
thing about the other one, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Dodd almost started at this off-hand 
question. But it was a natural one for Green 
to ask. 

She said, gravely, ‘‘I do. To my cost.” 

Green’s eye sparkled, aad he took out his 
note-book. ‘‘ Now where is he like to make 
for ?” 

Mrs. Dodd seemed to wince at the question, 
and then turn her eyes inward to divine. The 
result was she gave a dowpright shudder, and 
said, evasively, ‘‘ Being with David, I hope and 
pray~he will go toward the coast.” 

‘*No, no,” said Green, ‘‘ it won’t do to count 
on that altogether. How do we know which of 
the two. will lead the other? You must please 
to put Mr. Dodd out of the question, ma’am, for 
a moment. Now we'll say No. 2 is escaped 
alone: where is he like to run to?” 

Mrs. Dodd thus pressed, turned her eyes more 
and more inward, and said at last in a very low 
voice, and with a sort of concentrated horror, 

“ He. will come to my house.” . 

. Mr. Green booked this eagerly. The lady’s 
emotion was nothing to him; the hint was in- 
valuable, the combination interesting. ‘‘ Well, 
ma’am,”’ said he, “ I’ll plant a good man in sight 
of your door: and I'll take the Dover road di- 
rectly with my drag. My. teeth weren’t strong 
enough for the last nut you gave me to crack: 
let us try this one. Tom Green isn’t often beat 
twice running.” 

‘**T will go with you, Mr. Green.” 

Honored and proud, ma’am. But a lady 


like you in my dog-cart along o’ me and my 


mate!” 


Mrs. Dodd waived this objection almost con- 


temptuously ; she was all wife now. 

It was agreed that Green should drive round 
for her inan’hour. He departed for the present, 
and Edward proposed to go in the dog-cart too, 
but she told him no; she wanted him at home 
to guard his sister. 

‘‘Guard her? Against what?” 

**Can you ask me that? Why, against ‘the 
Wretch.’”” Then seeing him look puzzled, 
**Consider, Edward,” said she, ‘‘ he is not like 
your poor father: he has not forgotten. That 


advertisement, Aileen Aroon, it was from him, 


you know. And then why does he attach him- 
self so to poor papa? Don’t you see: it is be- 
— he is Julia’s father. The wretch loves her 
still.” 
Edward from puzzled looked very grave. 
“ What a head you have got, mamma!” he 
said. ‘‘I should never have seen all this, yet 
it’s plain enough now, as you put it.” 

‘* Yes it is plain. Our darling is betrothed to 
a@ maniac; that maniac loves her; and much I 
fear she loves him. Some new calamity is im- 
pending. Oh, my son, I feel it already heavy 
on my heart. What is it tobe? Is your father 
to be led to destruction, or will that furious 
wretch burst in upon your sister, and kill her, 
or perhaps kill Mr. Hurd, if he catches them 
together. What may not happen now? The 
very air seems to me swarming with calami- 
ties.” 

*¢Oh I'll take care of all that,” said Edward. 
And he comforted her a little by promising faith- 
fully not to let Julia go out of his sight till her 
return. 

She put on a plain traveling-dress. The dog- 
cart came. She s gs fifty sovereigns into 
Mr. Green’s hands for y ~wred and off they 
went at a slapping pace. e horse was a great 
| hunter of rare speed and endurance, and 
his long stride and powerful action raised poor 
Mrs. Dodd’s hopes, and the rushing air did her 
good. Green, to her surprise, made few in- 
quiries for some miles on the Dover road; but 
he explained to hes that the 


At Dartford they got a doubtful intimation, 
on the strength of which he rattled on to Roch- 
ester. There he up, deposited Mrs. Dodd 
at the principal inn till morning, and scoured 
the town for intelli ee 

He inquired of all the n; described 
his men, and shrewdly added out of his intelli- 
gence, ‘‘ Both splashed and dirty.” 

No, the Bobbies had not seen them. 

Then he walked out to the side of the town 


nearest London, and examined all the dealers in. 


food. At last he found a baker who, early that 
morning, had sold a quartern loaf to two tall 
men without hats, ‘‘and splashed fearful ;” he 
added, ‘‘I thought they had broken prison; but 
"twas no business of mine: they paid for the 
bread right enough.” 
hearing they had entered Rochester hat- 
less, the _— Mr. Green made direct to the 
very nearest slop-shop, and his sagacity was re- 
warded ; the shop-keeper was a chatter-box, and 
two gents out on a frolic had 
bought a couple of hats of him, and a whole set 
of sailor's clothes. ‘‘I think they were respecta- 
ble, too; but nothing else would satisfy him. 
So the young one he humored him, and bought 
them. I took his old ones in exchange.” 
At that Green offered a sovereign for the old 


clothes blindfold. The trader instantly asked 
two pounds, and took thirty shillings. 

Green now set the police to scour the town for 
@ gentlemen and a common sailor in company, 

red a handsome reward, and went to bed in 
a small inn, with David's clothes by the kitchen 
fire. Early in the morning he went to Mrs. 
Dodd’s hotel with David’s clothes nicely dried, 
and told her his tale. She knew the clothes di- 
rectly, kissed them, and cried over them: then 
gave him her hand with a world of dignity and 
grace: ‘‘What an able man! Sir, you inspire 
me with great confidence.” 

‘‘And you me with zeal, ma’am,” said the 
delighted Green. ‘‘Why Id go through fire 
and water for a lady like you, that pays well, 
and doesn’t grudge a fellow a bit of praise. 
Now you must eat a bit, ma’am, if it’s ever so 
little, and then we'll take the road ; for the po- 
lice think the parties have left the town, and by 
their night’s work they must be good travelers.” 

The dog-cart took the road, and-the ex-hunter 
stepped out thirteen miles an hour. 

ow at this moment Alfred and David were 
bowling along ahead with a perfect sense of se- 
curity. All that first night, the grandest of his 
life, Alfred walked on air, and drank the glori- 
ous exhilarating breath of Freedom. But when 
the sun dawned on them, his intoxicating joy 
began to be dashed with apprehension; hatless 
and bemired, might they not be suspected and 


‘detained by some officious authority ? 


But the slop-shop set that all right. He took 
a double-bedded room in The Bear, locked the 
door, put the key under his pillow, and slept till 
eleven. At noon they were on the road again, 
and as they swung lustily along in the frosty but 
kindly air, Alfred’s chest expanded, his spirits 
rose, and he felt a man all over. Exhilarated 
by freedom, youth, and motion, and a little in- 
flated by reviving vanity, his heart, buoyant as 
his foot, now began to nurse aspiring projects: 
he would indict his own father, and the doctors, 
and immolate them on the altar of justice, and 
publicly wipe off the stigma they had cast on 
him, and meantime he would ‘cure David and 
restore him to his family. _ 

He loved this harmless companion of his cell, 
his danger, and his flight; loved him for Julia’s- 
sake, loved him for his own. Youth and vanity 
whispered, ‘‘I know more about madness than 
the doctors ; I have seen it closer.” It struck 
him David’s longing for blue water was one of 
those unerring instincts that sometimes guide | 
the sick to their cure. And then as the law 
permits the forcible recapture of a patient— 
without a fresh order or certificates — within 
fourteen days of his escape from an asylum, he 
did not think it prudent to show himself in Lon- 
don till that time should have elapsed: so, all 
things considered, why not hide a few days with 
David in some insignificant sea-port, and revel 
in liberty and blue water with him all day long, 
and so by associations touch the spring of mem- 
ory; and begin the cure. As for David he seem- 
ed driven seaward by some unseen spur; he fidg- 
eted at all delay; even dinner fretted him; he 
panted so for his natural element.’ Alfred hu- 
mored him, and an hour after sunset they reach- 
ed the town of Canterbury. Here Alfred took 
the same precautions as before, and slept till 
nine o’clock. 

When he awoke, he found David walking to 
and fro impatiently. ‘*‘ All right, messmate,”’ 
said Alfred, ‘‘we shall soon be in blue water.” 
He made all haste, and they were on the road 
again by ten, walking at a gallant pace. . 

But the dog-vurt was already rattling along 
about thirty miles behind them. Green inquired 
at all the turnpikes and vehicles; the séent was 
cold at first, but warmer by degrees, and hot at 
Canterbury. Green just baited his gallant horse, 
and came fodming on, and just as the pair en- 
tered the town of Folkestone, their pursuers came 
up to the cross-roads, not five miles behind them. © 

Alfred went to a good inn in Folkestone, and 
ordered a steak, then strolled with David by the 
beach, and gloried in the water with him. “ Aft- 
er dinner we will take a boat, and have a sail,” 
said he. ‘See there’s a nice boat, riding at an- 
chor thers.” 

David snuffed the breeze and his eye spark- 
led, and he said, ‘* Wind due east, messmate.” 
And this remark, slight as it was, was practical 
and gave Alfred great delight: strengthened his 
growing conviction that not for nothing had this 
charge been thrown on him. He should be the 
one to cure his own father: for Julia’s father 
was his: he had no other now. ‘All right,” 
said he, gayly, ‘‘ we'll soon be on blue water: 
but first we’ll have our dinner, old boy, for I am 
starving.” David said nothing, and went rath- 
er doggedly back to the inn with him. 

The steak was on the table. Alfred tuid tlic 
waiter to uncover and David to fall to, while he 
just ran up stairs to wash his hands. . He came 
down in less than two minutes; but David was 
gone, and the waiter standing there erect and 
apathetic like a wooden sentinel. | 

‘* Why where is he?” said Alfred. 

‘* Gent’s gone out,” was the reply. 

‘¢‘ And you stood there and let him? you born 
idiot. Which way is he gone ?”. 

‘<T don’t know,” said the waiter, angrily, ‘‘I 
ain’t a pliceman. None but respectable gents 
comes here, as don’t want watching.” Alfred 
darted out and scoured the town; he asked ev- 
ery body if they had seen a tall gentleman dress- 
ed like a common sailor: nobody could tell him: 
there were so many sailors about the port; that 
which in an inland town would have betrayed 
the truant concealed him here. A cold per- 
spiration began to gather on Alfred’s brow, as 
he ran wildly all over the place. 

He could not find him, nor any trace of him. 
At last it struck him that he had originally pro- 
posed to go to Dovef, and had spoken of that 
town to David, though he had now glanced 
aside, making for the smaller ports on the south 
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coast: he hired a horse directly, and galloped 
furiously to Dover. He rode down to the pier, 
gave his horse to. a boy to hold, and ran about 
inquiring for David. He could not find him: 
buat at last he found a policeman, who told him 

he thought there was another party on the same 
‘Jay as himself: ‘‘No,”’ said Bobby, correcting 
himself, “‘it was two they were after, a gentle- 
man and‘a sailor. Perhaps you are his mate.” 

Alfred’s blood ran cold. ‘*Pursued! and so 
hotly 

“No, no,” he stammered; ‘‘I suspect I am 
on the same business.” Then he said cunning- 
ly (for asylums teach the frankest natures cun- 
ning), ‘‘Come and have a glass of grog and tell 
me all about it.” Bobby consented, and under 
its influence described Mrs. Dodd and her com- 
panions to him. 

But. not every body cau: describe minutely. 
In the bare outlines, which were all this artist 
could furnish him, Alfred recognized at once 
whom do you think? Mrs. Archbold, Dr. Wolf, 
and his arch-enemy Rooke, the keeper. Doubt- 
less his own mind, seizing on so vague a de- 
scription, adapted it rather hastily to what 
seemed probable. Mrs. Dodd never occurred to 
him, nor that David was the sole, or even the 
main, object of the pursuit. He was thorough- 
ly puzzled what to do. However, as his pur- 
suers had clearly scoured Dover, and would have 
found David if there, he made use of their la- 
bors and galloped back toward Folkestone. But 
he took the precaution to inquire at the first 
turnpike, and there he learned a lady and two 
men had passed through about an hour before in 
a dog-cart ; it was a wonder he had missed them. 
Alfred gnashed his teeth. ‘‘ Curse ” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Well, do my work in Folkestone, 
I'll find him yet, and baffle you.” He turned 
his horse’s head westward and rode after David. 
Convinced that his lost friend would not go in- 
land, he took care to keep near the cliffs, and 
had ever an eye on the beach when the road 
came near enough. 

’ About eight miles west of Folkestone he saw 
a dog-cart going down a hill before him: but 
there was only a single person in it. However, 
he increased his pace and got close behind it 


as it mounted the succeeding hill, which was a | 
a close and luminous statement. He began at 


high.one. Walking leisurely behind it his quick 
eye caught sight of a lady’s veil wrapped round 
the iron of the seat. 

That made him instantly suspect this might 
be the dog-cart after all, But, if so, how came 
a stranger in it? He despised a single foe, and 
resolved to pump this one and learn where the 
others were. 

While he was thinking how he should begin 
the dog-cart stopped at the top of the hill, and 
the driver looked seaward at some object that 

to interest him. 

It was a glorious scene. Viewed from so great 
a height the sea expanded like ocean, and its 
light-blue waters sparkled and laughed innumer- 
able in the breeze. ‘*A beautiful sight, Sir,” 
said the escaped prisoner; ‘‘ you may well stop 
to look at it.” e man touched his hat and 
chuckled. ‘‘I don’t think you know what I am 
looking at,, Sir,” he said politely. 


‘¢T thought it was the lovely sea view; so | 


bright, so broad, so free.” 

‘“‘No, Sir; not but what I can enjoy that a 
bit, too: but what I’m looking at is an’unt. Do 
you see that little boat? Sailing right down the 
coast about eight miles off? Well, Sir, what 
do you think there is in that boat? But you'll 
never guess. A madman.” 

“Ah!” 

‘¢ Curious, Sir, isn’t jt? a respectable gentle- 
man too he is, and sails well; only stark, star- 
ing mad. There was two of em in company: 
but it seems they can’t keep together long. Our 
one steals a fisherman’s boat, and there he goes, 
down channel. And now look here, Sir ; see this 
steam-tug smoking along right in front of us, 
she's after him, and see there’s my governor 
aboard standing by the wheel with a Bobby, 
anda lady: and if ever there was a lady she’s 
one;” here he lowered his voice. ‘*She’s that 
mad gentleman’s wife, Sir, as I am a living sin- 


ner. 
They both luoked down on the strange chase 
- in silence. ‘* Will they catch her?” asked Al- 
fred, at last, under his breath. 
“‘ How can we be off it? steam against sails. 
And if he runs ashore, I shall be there to nab 
him.” Alfred looked, and looked: the water 


came into his eyes. ‘‘It’s the best thing that 


can befall him now,” he murmured. He gave the 
_ man half-a-crown, and then turned his horse’s 
head and walked him down the hill toward 
Folkestone. On his arrival there he paid for 
his horse and his untasted dinner, and took the 
first train to London, a little dispirited, and a 
good deal mortified, for he hated to be beat: 
but David was in good hands, that was one com- 
fort: and he had glorious work on hand, love 
and justice. He went to an out-of-the-way inn 
in the suburbs, and, when he had bought a car- 

t-bag and some linen and other necessaries, he 
had but one sovereign left. 

His heart urged him vehemently to go at once 
and find his Julia: but alas! he did not even 
know where she lived; and he dared not at 
present make public inquiries: that would draw 
attention to himself, and be his destruction; for 
Wolf stood well with the police, and nearly al- 
ways recaptured his truant patients by their aid 
before the fourteen days had elapsed. He de- 
termined to go first to a solicitor, and launch 
him against his enemies, while compelled to 
shirk them in his own person. Curious posi- 
tion! Now among his father’s creditors was Mr. 
Compton a solicitor, known for an eccentric, but 
honorable man, and for success in litigation. 
Mr. Compton used to do his own business in 
Barkington, and employ an agent in London: 
but Alfred remembered to have heard just before 
his incarceration that he had reversed the parts, 


and now lived in London. Alfred found him out | 


by the Directory, and called at his chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. He had to wait some time 
in the outer office listening to a fluent earnest 
client preaching within: but presently a sharp 
voice broke in upon the drone, and, after a few 
sentences, Mr. Compton ushered out a client 
with these remarkable words: ** And as for, your 
invention, it has been inyented four times before 
you invented it, and never was worth —s 
at all. And you have borrowed two hundr 
pounds of me in ninety loans, each of which cost 
me an hour’s invaluable time: I hold ninety ac- 
knowledgments in your handwriting; and I'll 
put them all in force for my protection :” with 
this he turned to his head clerk; ‘‘ Mr. Colls, 
take out a writ against this client ; what is your 
Christian name, Sir? I forget.” 

‘¢ Simon,” said thé gaping client, off his guard. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Mr. Compton with sud- 
den politeness: then resuming hostilities. ‘‘A 
writ in the Common Pleas against Simon Mac- 
farlane: keep it in your drawer, Colls, and if 
ever the said Macfarlane does me the honor to 
call on me again, serve him with it on the spot ; 
and if not, not. Good-morning, Sir.” And with 
this he bolted into his own room and slammed j 
door. The clerks-opened the outer door to Mr. 
Macfarlane with significant grins, and he went 
out bewildered sorely, yea even like one that 
walketh abroad in his sleep. ‘* Now, Sir,” said 
Mr. Colls cheerfully to Alfred. But the new 
client naturally hesitated now: he put on his 
most fascinating smile, and said: ‘* Well, Mr. 
Colls, what do you advise? Is this a moment 
to beard the lion in his den?” 

At Alfred’s smile and address Colls fell in 
love with him directly, and, assured him, sotto 
voce, and with friendly familiarity, that now was 
his time. ‘‘ Why, he’ll be as sweet as honey now 
he has got rid of a chent.” With this he took 
Alfred’s name, and ushered him into a room 
piled with japanned tin boxes, where Mr. Comp- 
ton sat, looking all complacency, ata large desk 
table, on which briefs, and drafts, and letters lay 
in profusion and seeming confusion. He rose, 
and with a benignant courtesy invited Alfred to 
sit down and explain his business. 

The reader is aware our Oxonian could make 


the beginning, but soon disposed of preliminaries 
and came to his capture at Silverton. Then 
Mr. Compton quietly rang the bell, and with a 
slight apology to Alfred requested Colls to search 
for the draft of Mrs. Holloway’s will. Alfred 
continued. Mr. Compton listened keenly, noted 
the salient points on a sheet of brief-paper, and’ 


_demanded the exact dates of every important 


event related. 
The story finished, the attorney turned to 
Colls, and said, mighty coolly, ‘‘ You may go- 


~The will is in my pocket: but I made sure he 


was a madman. They generally are, these ill- 
used clients.” (Exit Colls.) ‘‘Got a copy of 
the settlement, Sir, under which you take this 
ten thousand pounds ?” 

No, Sir.” ! 

** Any lawyer seen it?” 

‘*‘Oh yes; Mr. Crauford down at Barking- 
ton.” 

‘‘Good! -Friend of mine, I'll write to him. 
Names and addresses of your trustees ?”’ 

Alfred gave them. 

‘You have brought the order on which you 
were confined, and the two certificates ?” 

‘¢Not I,” said Alfred. ‘‘I have begged and 
prayed for a sight of them, and never could get 
one. That is one of the galling iniquities of the 
system—I call it ‘THE DOUBLE SHUFFLE.’ Just 
bring your mind to bear on this, Sir: The pris- 
oner whose wits and liberty have been signed 
away behind his back is not allowed to see the 
order and certificate on which he is confined— 
until after his release: that release he is to ob- 
tain by combating the statements in the order 
and certificates. So to get out he must first see 
and contradict the lies that put him in; but to 
see the lies that put him in, he mast first get 
out. So runs the circle of iniquity. . Now, is 
— a injustice of Earth, or the injustice of 

e 


Mr. Compton asked a moment to consider: 
‘* Well, I think it is of the earth, earthy. 
There’s a mixture of Idiocy in it the Devil 
might fairly repudiate. Young gentleman, the 
English Statutes of Lunacy are famous monu- 
ments of legislatorial incapacity: and indeed, as 


a general rule, if you want justice and wisdom, 


don’t you go to Acts of Parliament, but to the 
Common Law of England.” ewe 
Alfred did not appreciate this observation: he 
made no reply to it, but inquired, with sone heat, 
‘‘what he could do to punish the whole gang— 
his father, the certifying doctors, and the mad- 
house keepers ?” ; 
‘‘Humph! You might indict them all for a 
conspiracy,” said Mr. Compton; ‘‘ but you would 
nal proceed- 


| be defeated. Asa rule, avoid crimi 


ings Where you have a civil remedy. A jury 
will give a verdict and damages where they 
would not convict on the same evidence. Y 
is just one of those cases where Temper. says, 
‘indict!’ but Prudence says, ‘ene!’ and Law, 
through John Compton, its oracle in thie square; 
says, sue the defendant and no other. Now, who 

w 

‘The keeper of the asylum, for one.” 

If I remember right, all 
against him are expressly barred by a provisio 
tatute. Let us see.” 

e took down the statutes of the realm, and 
showed Alfrettthe clause, which raises the pro- 
prietor of a mad-house aboye the civic leve] of a 
oe Royal. “Curse the law,” said Alfred, 
itterly. 

ifs go curse the Law. Curse the Act if 
you like; but we can’t get on without the Law 
neither of us. Try again.” : 


brows : Mw | might give you a verdict. But 
it would p 


prove ty, } 
or mala fides, what does it come to? A profes- 
sional man, bound to give medical opinion to all 
comers, is consulted about you, and says he 
thinks you are insane; you turnoutsane. Well 
then he was mistaken: but not more than he is 
in most of his professional opinions. We law- 
ers know what guess-work Medicine is, we see 

it in the witness-box. I hate suing opinions: it 
is like firing cannon at snipes in a wind. 
again,” 

Alfred groaned. ‘‘ Why there is nobody left 
but the rogue who signed the @tder.” 

‘¢ And if you were a lawyer that alone would 
tell you he is the defendant. Where a legal 
wrong has been committed by A. B. and C., and 


there is no remedy against A. or B., there must © 


either be one against C., or none at all: but 
this Law abhors as Nature does avacuum. Be- 
sides this defendant has done the wrong com- 
plained of. In his person you sue an act, not 
an opinion. But of course you are not cool 
enough to see all this just at first.” 

oe Sir,” said Alfred, despairingly; ‘‘I 
am frozen with your remorseless law. What 
of all these villains, may I only attack one, and 
can’t I imprison even him, ashe has me? Such 
narrow law encourages men to violence who 
burn under wrongs like mine.” 

Mr. Compton looked keenly at his agitated, 
mortified client, but made no concession. He 
gave him a minute to digest the law’s first bitter 
pill: and then said, ‘‘If I am to act for you, 
you had better write a line to the Commission- 
ers of Lunacy requesting them to hand me 
copies of the order and certificates.” Alfred 
wrote it. 

‘¢And now,” said Mr. Compton, thoughtful- 
ly, ‘‘I don’t think they will venture to recap- 
ture you during the fourteen days. But still 
— might: and we attorneys are wary ani- 

So please give me at once a full author- 
ity to act under advice of counsel for your pro- 
tection.” 

Alfred wrote as a and Mr. Compton 
put the paper in his drawer, remarking, ‘‘ With 
this I can proceed by law or equity, even should 
you get into the asylum again.” He then dis- 
missed Alfred somewhat abruptly, but with an 
invitation to call again after three clear days. 
Like most ardent suitors after their first inter- 
view with yay law, he went away sadly 
chilled, and so home to his cheerless lodging, to 
count the hours till he could see Julia, and learn 
his fate from her lips. 


This very morning a hasty note came to Ed- 


ward from Folkestone, worded thus: 


‘‘Oh, Edward: my worst misgivings! The 
two have parted. Poor papa has taken a man’s 
boat and is in sight. We shall follow directly 
in a steamboat. Butthe other! You know my 
fears; you must be father and mother to that 
poor child till I come home. 

‘* Your sad mother, 
Lucy Dopp.” 


Julia held out her hand for the note. Ed- 
waid put it in his pocket. 

‘* What is that for?’ said the young lady. 

‘* Why surely I may put my own property in 
my pocket.” 

‘*Oh, certainly. EF only want to look at it.” 

Excuse me.” 


‘‘Are you in earnest, Edward? Not let me 


see deay mamma’s letter!” and the eloquent face 
looked piteously surprised. 

*¢ Oh, I'll tell you the contents. Papa had got 
to Folkestone and taken a boat, and gone to sea: 
then mamma took a steamboat and after him: 
so she will soon catch him, and is not that a 
comfort ?” 

**Oh yes,” cried Julia, and was for some time 
too interested and excited to think of any thing 
else. But presently she returned to the charge. 
** Any thing else, dear ?” 

‘‘Humph! Well, not of equal importanee.” 

‘Oh, if it is of no importance, there can be 
no reason for not telling me. What was it?” 

Edward colored but said . He thought, 
however: and thus ran his thoughts: ‘‘ She’s my 
intellectual superior; and I’ve got to deceive 
net gee be nice mess I shall make of it.” 

* Tt te of importance,” said Julia, eying him. 
**¥You have told.a story: and you don’t love 
your sister.” fulminated, she drew her- 
self up proudly and was silent. A minute after- 
ward stealing a look at her he saw her eyes sud- 


ga fill with tears, apropos of nothing tangi- 
** Now this is nice,” said he to himself. 


that; it was the first time he had done her the 
honer, She took him to her poor people, and 
showed him off with innocent pride. ‘ 

‘‘ Hannah, this is my brother.” Then in a 
“Isn't ue beautiful?” Presently she 
saw him look‘ug pale ; unheard of phenomenon ! 
**There now, you are ill,” said she. ‘Come 
home directly, and be nursed.” 

**No, no,” said he. ‘‘I only want a little 
fresh air. What horrid places! what horrid 
sights and smells! I say you must have no end 
of pluck to face them.” : 

“No, no, no. Dearest, I pray for strength: 
that is how I manage. And oh, Edward, you 
used to think the poor were not to be pitied. 
But now you see.” 

‘* Yes, I see, and smell, and all. You are a 
brave, good girl. Got any salts about you ?” 

‘*Yes, of course. There. But fancy a young 


| lion smelling salts!” 


“A young duffer, you mean ; that has passed 
for game throngh the thing not being looked into 
close.” 

‘*Oh, you can be close enough, where I want 
you to be open,” 

next day he accompanied her again, but 
remained at the stair-foot while she went in to 
her patients ; and, when she came down, asked 
her, Could no good Christian be found to knock 
et pp woman on the head who live in a 
late 

**No good Heathen, you mean,” said Julia. 

” said he; saver~, 

e also accompanied her ch: »ping,' s.noked 
phlegmatically outside th. ner _-usd she 
exhaust his patience. Then the quick girl put 
this and that together. When they were at 
home again pgp bonnet off, she looked him 
in the- face said, sweetly, ‘‘I have got a 
watch-dog.” He smiled, and said nothing. 
Me way don’t you answer ?” said Julia, impeta- 
ous 


y: 
Because least said is soonest mended. 


sides, down upon you: you decoy me into a 


friendly conversation, ou say biti 
‘If I bite you, sting me. Such want of 


confidence! Oh how cruel! how cruel! Why 
can you not trust me? AmTachild? No one 
is young who has suffered what I have suffered. 
Secrets disunite a family : and we were so united. 
And then you are so stupid. Youkeep a secret? 
Yes, like a dog in a chain. You can’t hide it 
one bit. You have undertaken a task you are 
not fit for, Sir; to hide a secret you must be 
able to tell fibs: and you can’t: not for want of 
badness, but cleverness to tell them smoothly ; 
you know it, you know it; and so out of your 
abominable slyness you won’t say aword. There, 
it is no use my trying to provoke him. I wish 
you were not so good-tempered ; so apathetic I 
mean, of course.” Then, with one of her old 
rapid transitions, she began to caress him and 
fawn on him: she seated him in an armchair 
and herself on a foot-stool, and suddenly curling 
round his neck, murmured, ‘‘ Dear, dear brother, 
have pity on a — girl, and tell her is there 
any news that I have a right to hear, only mam~ 
ma has given you your o not to tell me: 


tell me, love!” This last in an exquisite whis- — 


per. 

“*Let me alone, you little fascinating demon,” 
said he, angrily. ‘‘4sk mamma. I won’t tell 
you a word.” 

‘* Thank you!” she cried, bounding to her feet ; 
‘you have told me. He is alive. He loves me 


still. He was bewitched, seduced, deluded. He | 
Mamma* 


has come to himself. ‘has seen him. 
He wants to come and beg my pardon. But you 
are all afraid I shall forgive him. But I wi.' not, 
for at the first word I'll stop his mouth, and say, 
‘If you were happy away from me, I suppose 
not have come back.’” And instant- 
y she burst out singing, with inspired uence 
and defiance, — 
Castles are sacked in war, 
Chieftains are scattered 
Truth is a fixed star. 
Aileen aroon.” 
But, unable to sustain it, the poor Impetuosi- 
ty drooped as quickly as she had mounted, and 


out went her arm on the table and her forehead _ 


sank on her arm, and the tears began to run si- 
lently down the sweet face, so brave for a mo- 
ment. 

‘**W-will y-you allow me to light a cigar?” 
faltered Edward. ‘‘I’m wretched and me 
ble ; you Tempest in petticoats, you !” 

She made him a sign of assent with the hand 
that was dangling languidly, but she did not 
speak; nor did she appeal to him any more. 
Alienation was commencing. But, what was 
worse than —— her mind, she was forever 
at the window now, looking up and down the 
street; and walking with her he felt her arm 
often tremble, and sometimes jerk. The secret 


was agitating her nerves, and destroying her . 


tranquillity as much, or perhaps more than if she 
had known all. 

Mrs. Dodd wrote from Portsmouth, whereof 
anon. 


Mr. Peterson called, and soon after him Mr. 


-Hurd. Edward was glad to see them, especial- 


ly the latter, whose visits seemed always to do 
ulia good. 

Moreover, as Peterson and Hurd were rivals, 
it afforded Edward-an innocent amusement to 
see their ill-econcealed aversion to one another, 
and the admirable address and delicacy with 
which his sister conducted herself between them. 

However, this pastime was cut short by Sarah 
coming in and saying, “'There’s a young man 
wants to see you, Sir.” 

Julia looked up and changed color. 

‘**T think he is a fireman,” sajd Sarah. She 
knew very well he was a fireman, and also one 
of her followers. Edward went out and found 


one of his late brethren, who told him a young _ 


gentleman had just been inquiring for him at 
the station. 
What was he like?” 
“Why I was a good ways off, but I saw he was 


“No. Ididn’t speak to him: it was Ardrew. 
Andrew says he asked if there was a fireman 
called Dodd, so Andrew said you had left; then 


the swell asked where you lived, and Andrew - 


couldn’t tell him any more than it was in Pem- 
broke Street. So I told him, says I, ‘Why 
couldn’t you call me? It is number sixty-six,’ 
says I. ‘Oh, he is coming back,’ says Andrew. 
However, I thought I'd .come and tell you.’ 
(And so get a word with Sarah, you sly dog.) 


| 


certifying doctor, Sir?” 
‘¢Humph!” said Mr. Compton, knitting his . 
or else by a court ; error. = = you 
At noon she put on her bonnet to visit her dis- 
| trict. He put on his hat directly, and accom- 
panied her. Great was her innoeent pleasure at 
a 
** Six feet ?” 
** Full that.” 
** Give | his name ?” 


| 
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Edward thanked him, and put on his hat di- 


rectly, for he could not disguise from himself 
that this visitor might be Alfred Hardie. . In- 
de>», what more likely ? 

Messrs. Hurd and Peterson always tricd to 
stay one another out whenever they met at 66 
Pembroke Street. However, to make sure of 
not leaving Julia alone, Edward went in and ask- 
ed them both to luncheon, at which time he said 
he should be back. 

As he walked rapidly, to the station he grew 
more and more convinced that it was Alfred 
Hardie. And. his refiections ran like this: 
“What a hea’ *ie@e mantma has! But it did 


- not strike her he w. ld come to me first. Yet 
-how plain that looks i.ow: for of course I'm the 


duffer’s only clew to Julia. ‘These madmen are 
no fools though. And how quiet he was that 
night! And he made papa go down the ladder 
first: that was the old Alfred Hardie. He was 
always generous: vain, overbearing, saucy, but 
noble with it all. I liked him: he was a man 
that showed you his worst, and let you find his 
best out by degrees. ‘ He hated to be beat: but 
that’s no crime. He was a beautiful oar: and 
handled his mawleys uncommon; he sparred 
with all the prize-fighters that came to Oxford, 
and took punishment better than you would 
think ; and a wonderful quick hitter; Alec Reid 
owned that. Poor Taff Hardie! And when I 
think that God has overthrown his powerful 
mind, and left me mine, such as it is! But the 
worst is my having gone on calling him ‘the 
Wretch’ all this time: and nothing too bad for 
him. I ought to be ashamed of myself. It 
grieves me very much. ‘When found make a 
note on ;’ never judge a fellow behind his back 
again.” 

ye at the station, he inquired whether 
his friend had called again, and was answered in 
the negative. He waited a few minutes, and 
then, with the superintendent’s permission, wrote 
a note to Alfred, inviting him to dine at Simp- 
son's at six, and left it with the firemen. This 
done, he was about to return home, when an- 
other thought struck him. He got a messenger, 
and sent off a single line to Dr. Wolf, to tell 
him Alfred Hardie would be at Simpson’s at 
seven o'clock. 

But when the messenger was gone, he regret- 
ted what he had done. He had done it for Al- 
fred's good; but’ still it was treason. He felt 
unhappy, and wended his way homeward dis- 


consolately, realizing more and more that he 


had not brains for the diticu:ties imposed upon 


him. 


On entering Pembroke Street he heard a buzz: 

He looked up, and saw a considerable crowd 
collected in a semicircle. ‘‘ Why that is near 
our house,” he said, and quickened his steps, 

When he got near to his house he saw that all 
the people’s eyes were bent on No. 66. 

He dashed into the crowd. ‘‘ What on earth 
is the matter?” he cried. 

‘*The matter? Plenty’s the matter, young 
man,” cried one. 

** Murder’s the matter,’’ said another. 

At that he turned pale as death. An intelli- 
gent man saw his violent agitation, and asked 
him hurriedly if he belonged to the house. 

**Yes. For God’s sake what is it ?” 

** Make way there!” shouted the man. ‘He 
belongs. Sir, a madman has broke loose and 
got into your house. And I’m sorry to say he 
has just killed two men.” 

** With a pistol,” cried two, speaking together. 


MISS CHASE’S WEDDING 
JEWELS. 


Since the famous Diamond. Wedding of the Cu- 
ban Oviedo in this city, some three years since, no 
similar event has created so lively a sensation in 
the fashionable world as that upon which.the beau- 
tiful ornaments illustrated in the accompanying 
cut were worn—the marriage of Senator and ex- 
Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, to Miss Kate, 
eldest daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


‘The articles engraved are the Tiara, Bracelet, and 
. Ear-rings of the bridal parwre. The material of 


which thev were composed is pearls and diamonds, 
and the gold work is so delicately wrought that 
the eye catches little else, ct a cursory view, than 
these precious jewels. . The Tiara, it will be ob- 
served, is especially rich and artistic—a combina- 
tion of intrinsic and #wsthetic features not invari- 
ably attained. In addition to such desirable quali- 
ties it has likewise a curiously-achieved adapted- 
ness which is not obvious from the sketch. The 
reader will note the base line of rare pearls; but he 
does not know, until advised of the fact, that this 
Orient stream can be diverted from its golden strand 


and made to encircle the fair neck of its possessor. | 
The exquisite spray of orange leaves and blossoms: 


on each frontal has likewise a ticket of leave, when- 
ever occasion requires its service as a distinct head 
ornament; and, finally, the zenith itself—‘‘ the 
true lover's knot” of brilliants supporting the mam-. 
moth, arrow-riven, heart-shaped pearl — only_re- 
tains its place at the will of the wearer; the cun- 
ning mechanism of the goldsmith having so estal)-' 
lished its relations to the hidden frame-work, that 
at the word presto it is detached, and, by the addi- 


tion of a pin and.catch, changed into an unique 
Brooch. Thus this beautiful Tiara is either avail- | 


able upon especially grand occasions as an‘entire-: 
ty almost unequaled for gracefulness and value 
—or in each and all of its minor offices as necklace, 
hair-pins, and brooch. | 
The subjects of the illustration (as, in fact, the 
entire detail of jeweled ornaments for Miss Chase) 
were furnished by Tiffany @°Co., of New York. 


_ The splendid pearl that constitutes the very front 


of the Tiara, larger perhaps than any jn the coun- 
try, and in symmetry and rare brilliancy quite 
warranting the old Latin term Unio, has been for 
some time one of those treasures for the garnering 
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BRIDAL PARURE Of MRS. SENATOR SPRAGUE (NEE MISS CHASE), MADE BY TIFFANY & CO. 


of which that establishment is famous. The Brace- 
let and Ear. rings in the cut, of course lessiambitious 
in design than the Tiara, are still of exemplary 
beauty and quality of material. 
this fine parure is equally worthy the fine taste of 
the lady, whose features it will henceforth adorn, 
and of the appreciating artist to whom its produc- 
tion has been with such good result intrusted. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WASHBURNE. 


We publish herewith a portrait of Masor-Gen- 
ERAL C. C. WASHBURNE, who commands a divi- 
sion in General Banks’s army of the Gulf, and is 
distinguishing himself in the work of restoring 
Western Louisiana and Texas to the Union. 


The quiet éclat of 


General Washburne is one of that great family - 
of Washburnes which has furnished sv many good | 


and great men to the country in the present aye. 
He was born at Livermore, Maine, on April 22, 


1818, and is consequently nearly 46 years of age. 
He studied law, and at an early period of his life 
removed to Wisconsin, where he settled, He was 
sent by the people of that State to the Thirty-fourth, 
Thirty-fifth, and Thirty-sixth , and ac- 
quired reputation as a substantial man. He was 
less prominent than his brother from Illinois, but 
was not less esteemed by his fellow-members and 
his constituents. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war, Mr. Wash- 
burne offered his services to the Government, and 
Was appointed to a command on 16th July, 1862. 
He served with distinction under Grant, and was 
present at many of the battles of the Western cain- 
paign. On 29th November, 1862, he was appointed 
a Major-General of Volunteers, and soon afterward 
assumed the command he at present holds in Boui- 
siana. 

General Washburne is a fine soldier, and we shall 
doubtless hear more of him as the campaign in the 


! far South progresses. 


if 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
.On page 765 we publish an illustration of the 


| Carrurt or THE ow THE 


PAHANNOCK NEAR TIE RAILWAY Barpog, by Ma- 
jor-General Seigwick. Our picture is from a 


| sketch by Mr. A. R. Waud. The affair was very . 


neat and brilliant. The rebels were surprised, 
and a large number of prisoners taken, as well as 


| the forts, from under General Lee’s nose. ‘General | 


Meade’s operations of late have been remarkably | 
successful, and entitle him to high praise as a com- 
mander. When the President heard of the opera- | 
tions on the Rappahannock be sent a telegraphic 
dispatch to General Meade in these terms: 


‘+I have heard of your operations on the Rappehannock, . 
_ As 


‘| and wish to say, Well done! 


- This characteristic dispatch was communicated | 
to the troops in an order of the day, and created | 
the greatest enthusiasm among our brave boys. 

At Richmond, on the contrary, the defeats of the - 
rebel forces on the Rappahannock have created 
much annovance. The papers which were full of — 
eulogies of. Lee a few weeks since now sneer at or 
abuse him. The Enquirer publishes a long list of 
Confederate surrenders, ending with the recent af. 
fairs on the Rappahannock, and draws therefrom 
inferences any thing but complimentary to the 
valor and endurance of the chivalry. 


CHATTANOOGA. 


We devote considerable space this week to re- 
publishing sketches sent us from) Chattanooga by 
our special artist, Mr. Theo. R. Davis. They will. 
be found to convey a pretty complete view of the 
situation in that part of the country, as well as of 
the recent events which have taken place. We 
subjoin Mr. Davis’s letters: 


“THE SITUATION AT CHATTANOOGA.—SKETCHED 
FROM THE SIGNAL-STATION ON CAMERON'S 
HILL. 

Oct. 28, 18638. 

“‘ The difficulty of showing our almost surround. 
ed position in a sketch for a time puzzled me. And 
when I was one day told by my friends of the 
Signal Corps ‘that from Cameron’s Hill Station I 
could see the whole,’ J started for that place, under 
guidance of Lieutenants Ayres and Bachtell, and | 
obtained the sketch now presented—which shows 
the river above aud below us, and the distant 
camps of the rebels all around, as well as a com- 
plete view of the town. 3 


‘* THE CHARGE OF THE THIRTY-THIRD MASSACHU- 
SETTS AND SEVENTY-THIRD OH1O REGIMENTS. 
** HEAD-QUARTERS COLONEL BusHBeck’s Baioane, 
Lookout VALLEY, Oct. 30, 1868. . 
‘On the night of the 28th of October the troops 
of General Hooker occupied a portion of Lookout 
Valley. Shortly after midnight it was discovered 
that the rebelsghad occupied a strong post which 
placed our troops in a very uncomfortable, if not 
untenable, position. General Hooker at once or- 
dered the Thirty-third Massachusetts and Seventy- 


‘third Ohio to storm and carry the place with the 


bayonet. This they did in the most gallant man- 
ner. In many places the brave fellows had to drag 
themselves up by grasping shrubs and roots. — 

‘‘ When they reached the top of the ridge the 
explosions of musketry burned the contending 
troops. The captured rebels say that it was a dis- 
grace to them that the place was taken, but they — 
could not help it ; for, said they, ‘ you kept coming, 
and the next we knew you were right among us.’ | 


weeks since, by order of General Rosecrans, gave 
to the rebels complete command of the river be-. 
tween this place and Bridgeport. ‘ 

‘* General Grant, in taking command,-found that 
the river could be opened to within a short distance 
of this place ; and to accomplish this was his first 
work. A portion of our forces crossed at Bridge-- 
port, and came up the south bank of the rive. 
Other troops were sent at night to a point on the 
north bank of the river below the intended cross- 
ing-place. . ‘i 

_ “The brigade of General Hazen was placed in 
pontoons and floated at night toa point below, ani. 
out of the range of the rebel batteries upon Lookout 
Mountain, where they arrived just after dawn. A 
number of the boats landed at a point just below’ 
the place where the bridge now is, and at a rebel 
picket - station. The pickets ran off, shouting, 
‘Yanks! Yanks! ! Yanks!!!’ their pace being ac- 
celerated by a number of musket-balls from the 
before-mentioned Yanks. 

‘*The building of the bridge was accomplished 
most successfully, though for some time our men 
worked under a severe fire from the rebel batteries. 

‘‘The bridge is the best work of the kind that 
has been constructed by the army at this point, 
and was built by the Michigan Engineers, under 
the supervision of Captains Fox and Dresser. Cap- 
tain D. is a West Point officer, and while at the 
Academy was Captain of Cadets, the present Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick’ being one of the other captains. 
He is now upon the staff of General Smith, Chief 
Engineer of this Department. 3 


‘“THE STEAMER ‘POINT ROCK’ RUNNING DOWN 
THE TENNESSEE RIVER TO BRIDGEPORT. __ 
“ Heap-quaRTers Gorpon 
Geanome, Cuatranooea, Cet. 31, 1863. 
‘“The entire impracticability of supplying the 
army at this point by means of wagons, rendered it 
an absolute necessity to open the river from Bridge- 
port to a point as near this place us practicable. 
“This has now been accomplished, and the boats" 
are bringing us each day a supply to which we 
have hitherto been strangers. iat 
‘‘The Point Rock, on her trip down the river, 
was made a target for hundreds of rebel rifles, the 
balls from which did no . Other steam- 
boats are to be’placed upon the river at the earliest 


moment,” 
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| Morton’s Gotp Pens are now sold at the | A endid Holiday or Bridal 
CIGARETTES BURNETT'S | is entirely owing to the Manufacturer's improvements in F resi , 


Ir the story told be true, 
It is very wrong of you, 
Young Coquettes, 
“moking, when Mamma's away, 
the lawn or by the spray, 


Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, | 
The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at did | ‘, ; 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the | 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &. ; but Mor- 


Standard Flavoring Extracts 


the Boat,” ’ Cloves, ton has in no case changed his priges, Wholesale or Retail. B E 

Celery, Orange, Vanilla, | Ginger, Of the great numbers sent by to all parts of the IBL 


world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 
has failed to reach its destination in safety ; showing that 

the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 

part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 
Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and Apmis 

reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and 7 pa resentation Record, 

of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than The whole | sumptuous Folio Volume. 

Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- —Mo: gilt heveled and paneled sides, 

Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold “otco extra, gilt ¢ $22 50; Full Calf, mar- 

blank stamped,.$18 00; Full Roan, marbied 

Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and  oerang aes ) 

riaterial used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 

If you want one call on A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 

or inclose stamp for circular. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE EXTRACTS CON- 
SISTS IN THEIR 


Perfect Purity and Great Strength. 
We select the following Testimonials : 


POPULAR HOTELS. 


‘“*Pre-eminently superior to all others for culinary use.” 
Parker Howse, Boston. 


j 
{ Sure young breath is sweet to me, 
And a maiden's lips should be 
Fit to kiss. 


= At Ballston, New York, on ayer afternoon, fatigued 
; Z with his long journey, a wagoner, with his son John, drove 
pe dis team int a barn, and determined to pass the Sabbath 
ia enjoying a season of worship with the good people of 
ae the village. When the time for worship arrived John 
ie’ ; was sent to watch the team while the wagoner went in 

ee with the crowd. ‘The preacher had hardly announced his 


. As they are weak of mind. 
Thus, for example, to produce 
\ | A case of either class, 


4 subject before the old man fell sound asleep. He <at « Superior ever 
against the partition in the centre of the body slip; jus: to any we have BRANDRETH’ The large 
over nst him, separated by a very low partition, sat a REVERE ovsx, Boston. Tl A 
bsorbed in th She Presentation Plate, Historical Miustrations, tial 
fieshy lady who seemed all a 2 commen, ‘Have used your Extracts for several years, and re- \ Ebtters to the chapters, Ornamental Borders, &c., are 
struggled hard with her feelings, but wnable to control the beet tn the a PILLS. ' : y for this edition, by J. G. 
of the blood, and are ntmerous large avings, designs by 
__ ered, very soothingly, “Whos, Nancy! "Whee, Nancy! | ‘Our test has proved them very excellent.” system on whieh a full Index given. 
Here, calling his son, “‘cut the belly-band and Sr, Nicno.as Horen, New York. of a 
Dreechen quick, oF she'll tear every thing to | «Have been found really superior by thorough and ex- | material HARPER & B’.OTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
s NTINENTAL Horst, Phila., Prinei: Office, BRANDRETH Wholesale more: Frarox Ta Washington ; BERT CLARKE 
an appetite sharp asa cam they'll Possess all the rare qualities claimed for them.” and Retail Co., ; Kerra & Woops, 8t. Louis; S.C. Grieas 
; i: ve B. ** Exactly the thing, since I've my board found me.” Evtaw Hovss, Baltimore, Md. Sold at No. 4 UNION SQUARE and by all dealers. & Co., Chicago; Dawson & Brorners, Montreal. 
Hore,, Washington, D. C. olum 
with th tillas.| 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO, HARPER’S 


BRODIE, 
The Leader of Fashions! 
Fall Stock on Thursday, 
Opened his 


BOSTON. 
BUY the POPULAR WORK entitled 


HUMBUG. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


How many common figurative expressions in our lan- 


He pondered o'er the deep unwilling tide, 
Then, stooping, laid his schnent at his side, 
When fiew a man with news of evil things ; 
Off went a host as if on eagle's wings, ie 
i Far out of sight, but faster still they run; 
| They now return—th with a come; 
A splash was seen, which the deep; 


Sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., R.L 


£ “RIDGEWOOD” PATENT 


Sai OKING CASE. 


n the following sentence: The e cWHOOD, 
shaved a note, cut an acquaintance, split a hair, made an | Price 25 cents, Send for a circular. % | And as AND VARIETY. 7 ith ox 
car a jury, put them into a box, aw , hamm 
ie a judge, and bored a whole court, all in one day, has since SALISBURY, BRO., & CO., 300 Canal Street, New York. With an Illustra” * 
ff laid down law and turned carpenter AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR THE CELEBRATED S0 % COMPANY PINS on a es IN THE WAR OF 1812. — VI. THE Ap 
— ae ALBERTINE LD TER ILLUsTRATIONS.—NeW London in 1813.—Fort Norfolk. 
THE SUICIDE.  xztension Holders and Gold Constantly on hand and to Order, and sent | _ Tanding-Place at Havre de Grace. — John O*Neil's 
— A man was seen, in meditative mood, Of the most handsome and durable construction, put up free on receipt of Sword.—The House.—Church at Havre 
* Walk by a stream that murmur’d through a wood; in new fancy cases of one dozen each, and not sold ir any Every Co. from A to M Solid Silver, $1. de G d.—jJames Faulkner. — Plan of 
J ' His face was pale, his eyebrows dark and low, less quantities. They will retail for $8 each. 
His bloodshot eye fixed on the stream below. Price, Gowen 50. 
He walked, then stopped, as if he sought to find 
A place to quench his body, soul, and mind! 


fl They came and found—that he had washed his feet ! y 
Hostler.—Japanese Lovers.—At Foot of Fusij 
On one occasion the senior henson accidentally met Ascent of Fusiyama.— —Japanese Junks.— 

Helm of Junk.—Steereman and Mate. Mate.—Sailors at Dinner. 


a gentleman and his wife at an inn in Derbyshire, whom 
|, oa 7 he entertained for some time with his shrewd observations 
. and playful sallies. At length the lady requested to know 
. the name of the remarkable stranger. ‘* Wh tg am,” 
said he, **they used. once to call me Geordie Stephenson; 
now I am called George Stephenson, EKequire, of Tapton 
Honse, near Chesterfield. And further, let me say, that I 


Life in Japan.—The Castle of Osaca.—Carrying 


CAP-AND-BELLS.—A Nove Ten CaaPrers. 
WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 

THE TELLING TREASURE. 

LIGHT THROUGH DARKNESS. 


’ have dined with princes, and peers, and commoners, with 
ops of all classes, from the highest to the humblest. I AN EXPERIMENT. 
} ie made my dinner off a red herring at a hedge bottom, OVERLAND FROM 8T. PAUL TOv LAKE SUPE, 
abd the bore ar. SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, 
mankin s phases, and the conclusion ve ar- : 
— | rived at is, that, if we're there's not much 1st Division Enameled Red, 2d Division for the Wedding. 
difference." White, 3d Division Blue. 
—_— ingeni bination None but perfect Goods sent. 
FAMILY JARS. Pipe Stem, Matic Co Terms Cash in advance. Send for a Catalogue. “That might do. 
_ Jars of Jelly, Jars of jam, with handsome Tobacco Pouch attached, filing the Pipe Address ©, BALCH 
| Jars of the whole tocuring freedom from al oor, and 208 Broadway, New York. 
Jars of cay. gooseberry nice, . | the o whale freedom from all odor, and AGAIN. 
Jars of mince-meat, jars of spice, a Cigar Case. made for service, of 
Jats of orange marmalade, $1 59, $1 8 $2 25, $2.50, and $9 18 to $8 15 and and $5 00; 
Jars of pickles, all home-made, the two latter richly plated and engraved. N can 
wine, its and economy for all A WOMAN'S COMPS 
ars oney, su ne; a Presen iends nothing could: be more acceptable. 
; Would the only jars were these For the Soldier it is invaluable MONTHLY RECORD ‘OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
That voour in The Ridgewood Sm EDITOR'S DRAWER | 
Of superior quality and of various — DRAWER." rane tice 
An ingenious has discovered that the th most LUBSTRA TIONS —Filigl A ffection.—Arti'lery Prac 
i forcible letters our alphabet are N RG; that ithe two ny Ry liberal discount to Dealers. Single Cases sent | Books by return Post to any Post-Office in the U. 8. —A nice little Gentleman.—Grandma’s Query. 
which contain nothing are MT ; that four great y mai, pete, Co OOD BOOKS BY MAIL.—We send afl FASHIONS FOR Recep 
corpulence,O BCT: that two are in a t Books gy return of FIRST MAIL, at pub- LLUSTRA —_ 
four indicate exalted station, X L N C, and excite 429 Broadway, oor. Howard Street, New York. 4 


our tears, yet, when pronounced together, are necessary to 
a good understanding—L E G. 


The following is a literal copy, ~ as types can make 
it, of a notice posted on a tree tree tn freabief a barn on Sum- 
mit Avenue. As every body could not see the notice, we 


have copied it, eo that the “lo Trik” would be. exposed; 
and if the fellow who took th 
speedily “ Leve it Balk,” he must be a hard case indeed : 
A man went in this Barn the Other day & took off 
abriddle Bit & took it away if he dont. 
will send a offesas af to him towo 
Saw. him i think it is. A low Trik if he do not Leve. 


a 


Patience has at last been ‘defined as a stammering law- 
yer examining a rt td witness before a deaf judge. 


A Boston correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette is re- 
sponsible for the 


Pope's line will 
* Worth makes man, and want of it the fellow.” 


The following hit at Sonthera army contractors 


in the Chattanooga will answer for more north- 
ern latitudes: 


“To rob the céantry 
Which is the » if explain, 
A rogue in or « thief in grasa 


Aw Unporericat 


that ‘‘the parting glory of a summer's he 
very fine and enjoyable, it always 
reminds ‘+a fellah” of. expi 


allied to falling dew. 
An old bachelor SS may be surprised, aston- 


1 Catarrh, Root and Branch, Price 
Sportsmen, Tourists, and Army and 
Navy Officers. 
and Brilliant Double Glasses. 
Portability combined 


without the distressing result of frequent changes. . Cate- 


logues sent by stamp. 
SEMMONS, Oculists—Optician, 


lishers* 
FOWLER, WLER WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. 


Elliot’s New Repeaters 
Are now ready. The most eafe, compact, durabic, effecf- 
a sure, and reliable Revolvers 
CNo. 


supplied. 
CO., 404 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have also Published: 
HISTORY OF THE SIOUX WAR AND MASSACRES 
OF 1862 AND 1868. By Isaac V. D. Heazp. 
Portraits and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. By By W. M. THackrray, Au- 


thor of *“*The Four Georges,” “*The English Humor- 
** Adventures of Philip,” &c. With Mlustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

MARY LYNDSAY. A Novel. Pon- 
sowsy, Author of **The " S8yvo, Pa- 


per, 50 cents. 


Ga Any of the above Works sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


h the present Number is commenced the Twenty- 
eighth Volume of New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
It has been the aim of from the 

periodical con so great an amount of mat- 
ter in every department of literature, presented in a form — 

so attractive, and at a price so moderate, that it should 
be indispensable to every cultivated American reader. _ 

The result of the enterprise has exceeded their warmest 
anticipations. The Magazine gained at once the foremost 
place among American periodicals, and for years its cir- 
culation has exceeded, as it now exceeds, that of all other 
periodicals of its class issued in the United States. No 
effort or cost be by the Publishers to insure 
the shall maintain the position which it 

won. 


One Copy forone Year . .... act 


for evert ‘Club ‘Tam 
50 each, or 11 ies for $25 00. 
and Harper's Ww 


SCIARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 
Cirenjation over 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . - $3 00 
One Copy for Y > 5 00 
allowed for every 


Purposes. 
For Cooking 
Chewing villainous pastilies Nectaring, Aimonc 
Is a bore. 
| Sent free by Mail or Express on receipt of Price. ma.—A sag ree a ag oe re- 
| 4 Solid Silver , | turning from Labor.— rman's Return.—Dipping up 
Solid Silver, $1 50. Silver, $1 oe Manure.—Manuring a Field.—Rolling in Seed.— Keeping 
off Birds.—Bringing Home Grain.— Separating the Grain. 
- —Threshing.—Preparing Cotton.—Reeling n.— ine 
| Mi 
| A Bare Chance to make a F’ —Town 
i met 2 one machine more than pay cost of right. Take your 
chance of getting New York or a smaller town. Send 
stamp for a circular. Address 
_______8. T. MeDOUGALL, 474 Bradway, N. Y. | 
R.GOODALE’'S 
CATAR 
REMEDY. 
TERMS. 
niently carried in the vest—whole five inches— 
| from your city, being introduced to hi t ARMS 
im, some one presen SCE. BERS, & 
remarked upon the similarity of the first lable of the Mac 
j r 
2 > power in Field, Marine, 
a out-door day and night double 
glasses, will show 
i. & person to know 
i = a him at from 2 to 6 miles 
a = transparent power to strength- Six Cents. 
lolphus Scattercash remark: 
| 669} Broadway, New York. A of 
| Tex at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for 
% ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS TxEms TO ADVERTISERS.—Seven'y-five Cents per line 
ENDENS for inside, and One Dollar per line for outside Adver- 
sen EN’S 
its. 


f 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &o. 


Worth $500,000. 


be sold for One Dollar without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 

SPLEND 

OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches 60 00 each. 


900 Ladies’ Gold Watches ............-- 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches . 15 00 each. 
eck Chains 


$000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets ........ .. 500 to 10 00 each. 
300 to 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches .........- ---- 400to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches...... + 400to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
$000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches «400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops............ 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
‘5100 Gent's Breast Pins....... 250 to 8 00 each. 
_ 8000 Watch Keys........... 200 to 600 each. 
“ §000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ...... .- 200to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs.... eee . 2 50 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve .. 250to 6 00 each. 
.. 250to 500 each. 

6000 Stone Set Rings... eeeeeeeeaeeveee® 2 50 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Lockets. ......... 200 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry......... - 500 to 10 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver : 7 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 


each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions ste owe mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cer pd must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate Pee on oo Five Certificates will be sent for $1 ; 
eleven for es ony for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 

“hundred for $ 


dress, Town, County, and State. Address 
208 Broadway, New York, 
$200! $150! $100! $50! 
PREMIUMS. 


To Editors and Others! 

I will pay the above-named amounts for the best four 
articles on either my Soap, mats i or Concentrated 
Potash. 

The article must state the writer's experience in using 
the goods, and must be not less than ten lines, and be 
published in the editorial columns of any good family 
newspaper. 

"Any party wishing to compete for the above, and desir- 
ing further information, may address the underisgned. 
Each person writing and publishing a notice as above, will 
mail a marked copy of the paper containing the notice to 
me, and also write me by mail, giving full address. 

The Premiums will be awarded on the fourth day of 
July, 1864 B. T. BABBITT, 

64 to 74 Washington Street, New York. 


NAMELED CHAMBER FURNITURE.—The best as- 

sortment of Enameled Furniture, in all colors and 
styles, Walnut and Chestnut, Plain and Ornamental, in 

Suites. Wholesale and Retail. Also, Mattresses and 
Paillasses. WARREN WARD, No. 277 Canal St., N. Y. 


Union Playing Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of we for Queen, and pe a 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shiel 


AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
455 Broadway, N. Y., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


Portable Printing Offices, 


For the use of the Army.and Navy, Merchants, Drug- 


gists, and Business Men generally. Circular sent free. 

pecimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, , 6 Cents. Address 

ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, New York, or 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ous & LEAVITT, 85 Lincoln 


gar, 


Meeks’ ‘Cabinet et and "Furniture ¥ 


No. 699 BROADWAY, and 333 and 335 Pourth Street. 


New and elegant Designs, of superior Workmianshi 


Every deacri 
Goods 


of Furniture man 
and shipped 00 all the 


at reasonable riees, manufactured of 


Agents either a with Extension Case an 


pil Army 
ment, and Co, handaorely engraved upon it. 


Tmmense Sale of Jowelry for Presents for the 
NEXT 60 DAYS. 
Extra Inducements to Agents. . 


wholesale Cash Jewelry House in the U. 8. B.T. 


"whol 


d Pencil, engraved 
ifornia Diamond Seal Stone Ring, or a new style Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a 
Division, or Co. Pin, or the Kearney Cross Fin, 


TAYWARD, Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broad-- 


tine, 


ewelry or Gold. Pen and 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS.—MUSHROOM 
IMITATIONS.—Success is the ** prevalent cradle” of in- 
numerable humbugs. No sooner had HOSTETTER'S 
STOMACH BITTERS made their mark in the world 
than up sprang a host of imitations, and as the fame of 
the great restorative grew and spread, the pestiferous 


crop of poisonous mockeries thickened. But the true med- 
icine has lived them down. One by one they have dis- 
When the bellows of alive 


a ‘ 

the feeble fire of their borrowed reputa ceased to blow 

— ceased to live, and thus they continue to come and 
Meanwhile, HOSTETTER’S BITTERS, the great 

Sretenhive and remedial tonic of the age, have p 


as a means of preven —— curing the diseases result- 
ing from malaria, unwholesome water, and all unhealthy 
climatic influences, has been boundless; and as a remedy 
for dyspepsia, liver complaint, fever and ague, general 
weakness and debility, and all complaints originating in 
indigestion, they are now admitted to be superior to any 
other preparation ever advertised or prescribed. From 
the home market, to which a few years ago they were con- 
fined, their sale has been extended into every State in this 
Union, over the whole of South and Central America, Mex- 
ay the West Indies, the Sandwich Islands, Australia, Chi- 

and Japan. Home and foreign testimony continue to 
pth that HOSTETTER’S BITTERS are the most re- 
markable tonic and invigorant now before the world. 

Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
OSTETTER & SMITH, 
P. 
Dzpor FoR New York, 476 BRoapway. 


A Double Number at Single 
Price. 


The Dec. No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL contains 
** Lots of Good Things," including Archbishop Whately ; 
Man and Woman, differences; Ma. Sizmr, Portrait and 
Biography. Russia and the U. 8. A. Railways. Mar- 
riage Customs. Old Age and Decay. The Human Hair 
Trade. Crazy Hermits. Wonders of Arithmetic. Phys- 
iognomy, Ethnology, Psychology, Phrenology, &c. By 
first post, only 15 cents, or $150 a year. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 


Great National Work. 


IGHTY YEARS PROGRESS OF THE 

UNITED STATES, from the Revolution to the 
Great Rebellion. 

Twelve men of the first literary talent have been em- 


' ployed on this great work. Time occupied in its execu- 
tion, nearly four years. the long list of parties 
who have recommended it, are Presidents of Col- 


leges. Agents wanted to canvass all 
Supplies will be kept at central ts in most of 
States. Address L. STEBBIN 


Just 


AGENTS W. and examine, or 
10 samples sent free by mail for 20 > that retail for 


WOL LOOTT, Cha Chatham Square, N. Y. 
for Sale. 


One Tailor Doub’ five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Peart st, N.Y. 


60 A MONTH! Wewant Ageuts at $60 a month, 

expenses to sell our Everlasting Pencils, 
} Burners, and 18 other articles. 
LARK, Biddeford, 


sent free. SHAW & C 


Salesmen Wanted. 


$75 a month, or commission allowed on sales. A: to 
_ HALE & CO., Newburyport, 


O NEWSPAPER HERS,- BOO 
T and JOB PRINT 


The subscribers offer sale 


with sheet-fi 84x54 
1 DOUBLE-CYLINDER PRINTING 7 MACHINE, 

Size of bed, 31x46. 


1 SECOND-HAND ADAMS PRESS, 


The above are all SECOND-HAND p MACHINES, ar 
_ Warranted in first-rate order, having been 
paired. Will be sold on application to 
R. HOE & CO. 
Nos. 29 and 81 Gold 8t., N. Y. 


thoroughly re- 


De You WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS MUSTACHES ?—My Onguen 
foree them to grow heavily in six weeks (a : . 


mail, to any address, on of an or- 
der R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 


Cristadoro’s Hair Dye. 


IN THE WORLD. 


-Cristadoro’ s Hair Preservative. 
Both for sale everywhere, 


Uneq a dressing. 
and applied at Ne. 6 Aston House, N.Y. 


in popularity with each succeeding year. Their success | 


American Watches 
For Soldiers 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


American Watches for Americans! 


Tae Awxrican Waton Company give notice that they 
have lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly de- 


signed for Soldiers and others who desire a good watch at . 


a moderate price. These watches are intended to displace 
the worthless, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 
never expected to keep time when they were made, being 
refuse manufactures sent to this country because unsalable 
at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 


purposes. 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of rum most suB- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACCURATE AND DURABLE 
TIME-KEEPER, and in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 


tern, at nearly as low a price as is for the fancy- 
named Ancres and Lepines of foreign already re- 
ferred to. 


We have named the ‘new series of Watehes, Wa. Ex- 
LERY, Boston, Mase,, which name will bé found 6n the 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our 

Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal states. 

Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents of the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


History of West Point, . 


WITH THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Military Academy. 

By Capt. EDWARD C. BOYNTON, A.M., Adjutant’ 
of the Academy. In one octavo volume, beautifully 
Tilustrated with Maps and my nt chiefly from 
Photographs taken on the spot by 
cloth, beveled 

y mail on receipt of price. 
VAN NOSTRAND, No. 193 a. 


Cavalry and Astilioey. 


Solid Silver, $1 25. Solid Silver. $1 25. 


Solid 18 k. Gold, $5 00. 


, Solid 18 k. Gold, $5 00. 
Sent by mail ‘on receipt of Price. Also all kinds Corps, 


one, 100, or per donna sent to any part of 
Terms cash Send for a circular. pivmmng 
 DROWNE & MOORE, 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS wanted, to sell SIX NEw InvENTIONS 
—two very recent, and of great value to fami- 
Send 4 stamps 


lies; all pay great profits and 
get 80 pages particulars. Fruram Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


Insoles, Belts, and Armlets. 
the union of 


influence over the 


METT » PROPRIETORS. 
Broadway. Send 


Insoles, $1 00; 
additional.’ for circular. 


of two stamps. 


C. MUNRO 74 Bleecker St., N. ¥. 


767 


moet Sevelty. One of the prettiest, most 
t, and decidedly the best and cheapest. 


enormous profit, as very readily do, at $25 

and upward. gt be ina 
oy pee by. any one of business tact ! 

HOLESALE OnLy! In cases, beau- 

y engra white enamel dial, and fancy cut hands, 


of ou. are 


66 in the army, and 
8, 


Pa., 
“* Very ame! and durable watches for the army. ae 
Y. Army ry he Journ. (Government organ), A 
** One ne of th est and most reliable houses in 
ness.” Ky., July 31. 
“er Watches will BY EXPRESS ONLY, to St. 
Cairo Louisville, W 


for 
can not send of. paint, toa 
emptorily refuse collections on such precarious lo- 
calities, so that it will be necessary for buyers in the dis- 
loyal States to send PAYMENT In apvaNcE. We shall, in 

ces, require an advance remittance of two dol- 
lars or more as proof of sin Thus our friends in 


can make pur- 
without any fear whatever of loss, receiving their 
goods before t is required. the interior - 
of rebeldom, who have to send pone S in advance, will 
~~ by Express, when — if not, send 
mail in a registered letter; if even aon ‘s im possible, 
send an letter, not ” marking in *ny manner 
as to excite curiosity. No deduction whatever will be 


rices, neither will Watches be sold in any 
less gay than explicitly stated. No Agents em~ 
ploy Buyers must deal directly with us} 
BR Sole 


Broadway, cor. Courtlandt St., New York. 


On the Field of Battie: Mfother. | Babylon i, 
Fallen; sequel to ** Kin Coming,” each ec. Musi 
cian’s Omni 700 tunes, for Flute or Violin, $1. ** Union 


bus, 
Collection,” 50 duets for Violin and Piano, 50¢. Italian 
and Silk Violin Strings, 25 c., mailed. Musicr ‘nstru- 
ments repaired. Frepsrtcx Biome, 208 Bowery, . Y. 


DR. STERLING'S 


STERLING'S 


No. 4098 Broad- 
a 
‘druggists. 


The Greatest Little Books 
ofr Modern Times. 
| Ready the 
First and Second Books 


é OF THE. 


New Gospel of Peace 
‘According to St. Benjamin. 


'Phese little books have caused more talk and created a 


greater sensation than anything of the kind ever printed. 
Northern Peace Advocates ate shown up im the most pe- 
culiar style. Price of each book 15 cents. Sent, post- 


paid, on receipt of 18 cents, Liberal terms to dealers. 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau 8t., New York. 
$75 A want nth, expe Agents 
month, expenses 


7 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
UBBARD BRO 
C 
saleahje Watches im the American market! Thay are 
- 2 the sole consignees in this country for the cele 
oF Being a Hunting, or Open Face, or Lady’s . 
SS = - for use It bas t 
and connected with its machinery its own winding at- 
' tachment, rendering a key entirely unnecessary. The 
as cases of this Watch are composed of two metals, the out- 
It has the improved ruby 
piece. Price, superbly engraved, per*case of hal zen 
-sea- $04. Gamplo watches in neat morceco boxes, $85. if 
years. sent by mail, the postage is 36 cents; registering, ®) cents. 
First-Class Hunting Time-Pieces. 
FOR ACOURACY OF MOVEMENT, BEAUTY OF MATSRIAL, 
AND, ABOVE ALL, OHEAPNESS IN PRICE, THESE 
WATCHES MUST INSURE 
UNIVERSAL APPROBATION ! 
All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar The most ‘The being of 
way, N. Y. ption. two metals, the outer one first quality Silver and the in- 
d ple, on the receipt of $1, together with my esa. ; th full instructic and Premiums to g or vy ng, making mot y a 
Sterling Silver in existence. 
The sale of these watches in the army is a source of 
ng order, by ;, postage, 
AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be - $3 sent by By 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their ‘tati ovelti ther 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 as “4 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either aig ond 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used prices challenging competition from all other-hands. 
= Prettiest, best, and chea time-pieces ever offered.” 
= | — [ilustrated News, Jan. 10. 
Exceed other manufactures in point of accuracy and 
3% Army Navy Gazette, Mey 9. 
‘“*An improvement on ordinary timepieces, inval. 
| uable for railroad men."——N. Am. Hattroad Jowrneal, 
“ Elaborately and artistically finished.””. — N. Y. Scot. 
HOSTETTER’S 
** Combine t accu as timekee — 
ACH 
| 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the usual BT TO 
games. Two packs, in cases, mailed free on receipt of 
The 
RO oy 
is a g oily ex. 
tract of roots. barks, and 
ON herbs. It will cure all 
ji itching of the head ; en- 
i prevents the hair 
Bar. « from falling out or from 
©) thick and long. It is 
4% NY CY all, other preparation, 
and can be =. 
BO 
| H tles. DR. H. STER- 
the 
Ml what every Family wants. 
fd, Savage & Co.’s No Chimney Burner 
¥ for Hand Lampsand Lante 3, burns 
Be Kerosene Oil with a brilliant light 
ithous chimney, smoke, or. odor. and curative whole person of the vear- | 
ri Saves 25 percent. Office 202 Fulton er, being an effective cure for Rheumatism, Cold Feet, 
St.,N. Y. Agents wanted. Send for ond 4 
circular. Semple sent free for 50 cts. 
American Institute awarded 1st Pre- 
| EMPLOYMENT 
At your own homes. It is the greatest discovery of the 
om Profits 100 per cent. Demand staple as Flour. 
Ares 


